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Communism Across the Rio Grande 


WE ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR IT 
By HENRY J. ALLEN, formerly Governor of and U. 8. Senator from Kansas 
At the 170th Annual Banquet of the Chamber of Commerce, of the State of New York. 


Held at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, November 22, 1938 
[STENOGRAPHIC REPORT ] 


R. PRESIDENT, Ladies and Gentlemen; Men of 
the Chamber of Commerce: First I want to ex- 
press my genuine appreciation of the generous 

introduction by the President of this body. He was far 
more generous with me than I deserve that he should be, 
but he did utter a few words that I did enjoy. 

I came before this great organization twenty-two years 
ago, and although it is nearly a quarter of a century since I 
have been invited to come back, I have been well repaid 
tor my wait. I stand here tonight amazed at how little you 
have changed in these twenty-two years, the immortality of 
the youth that seems to sit upon you, and the fact is that 
you have not changed much in other ways. 

And if this splendid speech to which you have just lis- 
tened touched your present attitude upon many things, I 
wish the whole world has changed as little as you gentle- 
men are reputed to have changed during the last twenty-two 
years. Throughout the remarkable speech to which we have 
just listened from the Governor, he spoke of the tendencies 
in Washington, and I was shocked to remember that only 
five or six years ago a lot of us were regarding them as 
miracles in Washington. I remember when they began. 
Well, practically their beginning was coincident with my 
departure from Washington, which I regarded then as some- 
thing of a miracle. In a little while I kept thinking I would 
like to go back and look the crowd over, and my wife said, 
“What do you want to go back there for?” But I wanted to 
go back to Washington. I think it was the longing itch 
that the culprit has to go back to the scene of his crime. 
And all the newspaper chaps said, “You are here. You 
worked in Hoover’s kitchen. How do you compare these 
Hoover miracles with these new miracles?” And I said, 
“T am reminded of the colored deacon who went to see his 
new preacher, and he said to his wife, ‘He am a man of 
marvelous faith; he asked the Lord in his prayer for things 
which the old preacher didn’t know the Lord had’.” (Laugh- 
ter and applause. ) 


Our attention to European affairs in the last two months 
has drawn our attention away from the fact that there have 
been going on in Mexico acts which challenge democracy in 
a degree no less sinister than those which caused the retreat 
of democracy from Munich. I was surprised when I got 
there to find that Mexico had confiscated a billion dollars’ 
worth of American property. I had read the first note of 
the Secretary of State, and I thought it was ten million in 
real estate, but it is a billion. The first great confiscation 
was the national railways. There was not much said about 
it. I think most of the stockholders, nearly all Americans, 
were rather glad to get rid of their railroads. I spoke there 
with the Vice-President of the Southern Pacific, which has 
some lines in Mexico, and I said, “Do you fear they will 
confiscate their lines?’ And he said, “I am afraid they 
won't.” (Laughter.) 

But most of the property that was confiscated is not as 
worthless as that of the national railways. The national 
railways was confiscated and turned over to the workers, and 
it is now probably in all the world the poorest exhibition of 
railroading that one may see. 

Two years ago I rode ten thousand miles on railways in 
Russia, and I did not encounter a train that traveled more 
than twelve miles an hour. In Mexico I rode for many days 
on a train, and I did not find a train that would go eighteen 


- miles an hour. When the workers were given the railroads, 


they neglected to emphasize the fact that they still must 
work, and that has played havoc with the service. 

Confiscation loves a shining mark, and so it was not sur- 
prising that most of the confiscations which had been visited 
upon American properties have been of great value. 

We are trying to get some comfort today out of the fact 
that the Mexicans have finally promised the Secretary of 
State that, beginning some time soon now, they will pay a 
million dollars a year on a ten million dollar theft. 

When the lands which are concerned in these ten millions 
of dollars were first taken—no, that isn’t right; I don’t 
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know when they first were taken—they have been confiscating 
lands in Mexico for I think twenty-seven years, and there 
are a thousand notes of protest from the Secretary of State 
on all these thefts and probably as many promises to pay 
as that also, we have always been accepting promises for 
payment, and getting no payment in Mexico; but when 
Secretary Hull first got the President’s attention, President 
Cardenas, to the $10,500,000 worth of expropriated agri- 
cultural lands, he made a very brave statement, that inter- 
national law provides that when, in the nature of whatever 
economy is necessary, a nation expropriates another national’s 
property, international law provides that it must be paid for 
promptly, and he laid that down as a stern basis. It brought 
great comfort to me. I was in Mexico when I read it, and 
I said, ‘““That stops it.” 

However, the new arrangement which has just been an- 
nounced calls attention to the fact that they are given ten 
years to pay the ten million dollars, and the Mexican press 
hails it as a diplomatic victory because the principle of de- 
layed indemnity payments is now put to practical use in the 
United States. As a matter of fact, it has been in use in this 
country ever since Mexico was established. But there is one 
significant sentence in this new agreement, and it is this, 
written in by the Mexicans: “In determining these pay- 
ments, the economic possibilities of Mexico shall always be 
taken into account.” 

That is a liberal provision for a creditor nation. That is 
carrying the good neighbor policy to the limit of its possibili- 
ties; and I would not be surprised if the clever Mexican who 
wrote that had his mind on the Silver Purchasing Act of 
1934, under which we have been buying of Mexico at an 
inflated price six million ounces of silver a month, paying 
them the inflated price, and since their theft of the oil wells 
paying them in addition a twelve per cent export tax. That 
alone would amount to enough to liquidate this debt of ten 
million dollars in about two years, but they are going to let 
it hang along for ten years, and then, if economic changes 
do not make it impossible, they expect to pay. 

Unhappily, this habit of confiscation is not visited alto- 
gether upon foreign capital. Since Mr. Cardenas began 
eighteen months ago to confiscate property, he has taken the 
good property not only of the foreigners, but of those who 
are at home. His last great expropriation was the sisal in- 
dustry. 

I talked with a very able citizen of Yucatan, a well-edu- 
cated man, graduated at Oxford, then finished at Columbia 
without doing himself any particular damage—(laughter )— 
went to Yucatan and grew up with the sisal industry. He 
had not anything to do the day I saw him except to reflect 
upon the past, and he said, “You know, Governor, | have 
always thought in a way that when God made Yucatan, He 
intended to use it as His Hell.” He said, “He gave it no 
earth and no water; the only thing that grows there in 
abundance is the cactus plant, sisal we call it here, a plant 
that contains no nourishment for man or beast.” 

But one day a curious-minded native soaked it in water 
and pounded on it with a rock, and finally arrived at the 
very center of the plant to a cordage substance, which, 
thought his native intelligence, it was tough, so he pounded 
out a few bales of this material, and took them to Chicago, 
where a madman by the name of McCormick was manufac- 
turing twines and cord, and McCormick was attracted by the 
strength of this material, and loaned the Mexican $100,000, 
for which he was to receive 100,000 bales of this sisal. And 
the Mexican took the $100,000 and went back to Yucatan. 

He had not thought it wise to tell Mr. McCormick that 
it takes nine years to grow a sisal crop. So after he had 
planted the money and was cultivating a crop, he sent for 
Mr. McCormick, and Mr. McCormick came down, and 


after his first storm was over, he found another madman 
by the name of Huntington, who added $100,000 to the 
McCormick loan, and they propagated that sisal, and in 
the tenth year they had the crop, and they finished a machine, 
and the world began to hear of sisal. 

During the nineteen years that followed, these Mexicans 
with their own capital and their own industry, protected the 
industry until it grew into a great international monopoly, 
marketing 1,600,000 bales a year. It was a good thing. 
Even President Cardenas could see that and so he went down 
one day and notified the natives that they were going to 
take over the henequen industry. They weren’t charmed 
with the idea. They didn’t know whether they could run 
it or not and they were a simple, industrious lot of Mayans 
and they were getting 17 pesos a week, which was high 
wages—better than they had ever had. So the President 
said, “Well, if you natives don’t want it, we'll bring some 
workers here from Mexico City. They will be glad to take 
over this industry,” and of course they took it themselves. 
They neglected to tell these workers who took over the sisal 
industry that they were still expected to work, which is a 
fatal defect in socialistic philosophy (Laughter), and so they 
did not work much. 

I was down in Mexico, in Merida, where the new owners 
of the sisal industry had captured the new banker who, by 
reason of his position, was the economic dictator of the com- 
munity, and they were dragging him up and down the street 
as an expression of their dissatisfaction with the situation as 
it then prevailed. The government neglected to send them 
any money; they had neglected to work; the sisal crop was 
going to pieces and they were not getting any 17 pesos a week 
which they had been getting when somebody else owned the 
property. And here they owned it and couldn’t get any 
money ! 

All over Yucatan they were putting on these hunger 
strikes. In the neighboring town they captured the banker 
and locked him up to keep the new owners of the sisal in- 
dustry from taking charge of it and the Federal Government 
was about abandoning the project and turning it over to the 
Governor of Yucatan with instructions to make a success 
of it. 

I asked President Cardenas at a very beautiful luncheon 
given him by the foreign correspondents—and they gave me 
the honor of making me a sort of secondary guest and putting 
me beside him—and I said, “How is the experiment at La- 
guna working?” He said, “It is no longer an experiment.” 
And then he turned on me and said, “How are the agrarian 
workers doing in Kansas?” I hadn’t heard about them, but 
I couldn’t admit that (Laughter) and I said, “Everything 
agrarian there works out all right.” He said, “How do they 
affect production?” I said, “Well, they have been used to 
cut it down,” and he looked blank, and I said, “You must 
understand, Mr. President, that in Kansas an agrarian act 
is for the purpose of killing off production whereas here, I 
think, you use it to increase production,” and he said, “We 
certainly do.” I said, “Well, how has it increased it?” He 
said, “Oh, remarkably, remarkably.” I said, “Does that apply 
to Laguna?” He said, “Yes, indeed.” 

I went out to Laguna, Mexico. I don’t understand the 
President—well, I don’t understand our own President 
(Laughter )—but I found that during the days when private 
enterprise was cultivating the Laguna cotton fields they pro- 
duced 250,000 bales of cotton a year. This year they will 
produce about 95,000 bales. I don’t know what is the mat- 
ter with the President’s information, but it just isn’t accurate, 
that’s all. You have got to turn it around and start looking 
it over again to make it mean anything. And you don’t have 
to wonder what is the matter. You go through the cotton 
fields of a thousand square miles of cotton plantation alto- 
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gether redeemed from the desert—nobody stole it from the 
Indians—it is an irrigated enterprise taking both labor and 
capital—and you go through that and you see Johnson grass 
growing in the fields and the irrigation ditches filled up with 
silt and everything happening when the new owners decided 
that, being owners, they didn’t have to work. 

‘That picture of awkward fumbling touches everything that 
the worker has undertaken and he is undertaking with in- 
creased latitude a great many endeavors. 

Of course you have got to understand the labor situation 
down there before you can fully understand what is going 
on. They have a new labor leader, Tollendeno, a lawyer who 
never soiled his hands by working at anything. But he is 
the John Lewis of Mexico and he has shaped laws that make 
the Wagner Act seem simple and ineffective and childish. 
One of the provisions given Toledano—Lombardo Tole- 
dano-—get that mouthful, Lombardo Toledano—the right to 
say to any employer, “You discharge this man.” That is all 
he has to say. It is in the contract that the employer has 
signed. 

They have armed 100,000 Mexican workers—I have seen 
them marching in the streets of Mexico City. They don’t 
look particularly dangerous (Laughter). I got an inkling of 
of that from a general. I mixed up with a general down there 
and he consented to have lunch with me if we could have 
lunch in my room (Laughter). He didn’t wish to be seen 
associated with me at all outside (Laughter). But he was 
a nice old gentleman and he wasn’t any too proud of the 
new deal. I said, “Tell me, General, why do these members 
of the Chamber of Deputies all wear pistols?” I went around 
the Chamber of Deputies and every bandy-legged little Mex- 
ican had a great big automatic strapped around his waist and 
still he didn’t look dangerous; and the General said, “It 
doesn’t amount to anything. I could take a Lieutenant and 
two men and disarm them in fifteen minutes.” I said, “How 
about these hundred thousand that march under the palace,” 
and he said, “Well, I might have to have one more man.” 
(Laughter). 

They had a meeting down there recently, a Pan-American 
meeting—union meeting of all the labor forces—at Chi- 
huahua, and we sent two honored representatives of American 
Labor, John Lewis and Edwin Smith, a member of the In- 
dustrial Conference Board—well, that isn’t exactly what it 
is—but you know what I mean. And he was our represen- 
tative. They held the meeting in a hall that was decorated 
with the Communist colors and the Communist symbols, the 
hammer and sickle. I have pictures showing that when these 
honored delegates came in the delegates all rose and greeted 
them thus (indicating). That is the Communist salute in 
Russia. And Edwin Smith felt so good about the reception 
he was getting that he delivered a Communist speech and 
endorsed the confiscations of American property. Now, he 
was our official representative and in that one day, in that 
one hour, he achieved an all-time high in a leng record of 
official impropriety committed by official American represen- 
tatives in other lands. 

Well, it was a crude thing all the way through. Now, 
who is making the pattern and who is providing the inspira- 
tion? I think it is Trotsky. A lot of people shake their heads 
arid say, “That is all nonsense. He wouldn’t have anything 
to do with it.” Well, Trotsky is an honored guest. He has 
been there eighteen months and his presence and the confisca- 
tions are coincident; and don’t forget Trotsky is a man with 
a record, the most destructive possessed by any man now alive 
in the world. He is an honored guest in the home of Diego 
Rivera, who heads all the C.I.O. and the other red demon- 
strations. 

I visited him. I communicated with the Secretary to see 
if I could be allowed on a certain night and he said, “Well, 


you can come tonight but, you will have to wait because Mr. 
Trotsky is lecturing an American seminar.” I said that 
would be nothing. He said he was lecturing them upon the 
principles of Marxism—an American group, now, an Amer- 
ican seminar. I said, “Well, I will come out.” He said, “You 
can come out and sit through the lecture and they are going 
to ask him some questions and you can ask him some questions 
and then, if you wish, he will give you a private audience.” 

Well, I went out. It was the ordinary American seminar, 
with mixed emotions and a long coupon ticket, willing to go 
to school with anybody that was willing to talk to them and 
they had heard that they were going to listen to Trotsky. 

When I entered the room a spinster from Massachusetts, 
whom I had met in Mexico and who was spending a great 
deal of time traveling trying to understand countries she 
never will understand, said, “Oh, Governor, you ought to 
have heard our speaker this morning. Oh, such a message!” 
I said, ““What was the message about?” She said, “I think 
we are very fortunate here that we live so close to this land 
where we get the inspiration of this new social advance.” 

Well, that is what the old man is up to. That is the way 
he is inspiring innocent Americans. Think what he can do 
to an innocent Mexican! Well, after he had talked they asked 
him ‘some dozen questions which he answered or not, just 
as he chose, and they didn’t know the difference (Laughter). 
I went up to ask him one question. 1 wanted to know what 
Trotsky thought of Cardenas. The boys said, ““He won’t tell 
you. They won’t let you mention Cardenas’ name to him.” 
I said, “You wait around here and I will have something 
to tell you later.” After he had answered all these questions 
and got real fond of talking and expressing his opinion about 
everything I said, “Before we leave I would like to get your 
opinion on an important matter.” He said, “What is that, 
Governor?” I said, “You have been around the world and 
you know. all the Communist leaders, don’t you?” He said, 
yes, he knew them. Well, I said, “You have given them an 
evaluation, haven’t you?” He said, “Oh, yes, I have studied 
them.” I said, “I want to know how you compare this new 
Communist leader Cardenas of Mexico with the Communist 
leaders of your own land?” He said, “He is very much more 
advanced than any of them.” 

I have got over 100 American witnesses to that testimonial 
of Mr. Trotsky of Mr. Cardenas. Well, of course, the whole 
program is Communistic. 

I visited the head of the schools and he told me frankly 
that the purpose of the schools was to teach Communism. 
Only he called it Socialism. Then he let me bring away some 
of the school books. I brought away particularly the first, 
second, third and fourth readers. In the third reader there 
is a chapter headed “How to Fulminate a Revolution.” Sweet 
stuff for the primary grades! And -yet it is identical with 
the type of propaganda they are teaching in the Russian 
schools. In the fourth reader there is a beautiful little gem 
entitled, “What the Wind Said to the Rose Bush.” And, 
said the wind to the rose bush: “None but the rich may 
enjoy the roses. The poor may cultivate them but they be- 
long to the rich. Do not raise any more roses until the rich 
are gone.” That is in the school books. That is educational. 
That is what is going on in Mexico. What does it mean 
to us? 

I am not concerned about the 450 million dollars that the 
oil companies lost, except it was a great tragedy to Mexico 
and to Mexican labor. It divested Mexico of a strength 
she will never get back unless they return the properties to 
their original owners. Because they don’t know how to 
produce oil. They never would have had an oil well in 
Mexico if it had not been for the capital of outside countries 
who were asked to come there and were pledged protection 
and who had the best paid labor in all Mexico. I am not 
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worried about them, however. What I am worrying about 
is that in the name of “good neighbor” we are allowing them 
to build south of the Rio Grande a “Red Hell” that will 
invite every crooked communist on earth to come and make 
his home there. And they are not so very far from it. 

There has been tremendous speed in the deterioration of 
Mexico in all her economic resources. The peso is down to 
where you get more than five of them for a dollar if you 
hang around and insist. They give you five without any 
insisting. Then if you don’t want it they do want your dollar 
and they will give you a little more and every day they will 
be a little more anxious to get your dollar, because the Amer- 
ican dollars aren’t coming in so plentifully as they did come in 
and there is no metal left with which to back the peso. 

The Government of Mexico owes the bank of issue two 
hundred million dollars, and for six months the bank of issue 
hasn’t dared to make an official statement. It can’t make it 
without exhibiting the fact that it’s broke, and they haven’t 
the same type of bank examinations. They do not know the 
word “liquid” down there as we have taught it up here. 

On the other hand, things are going to pieces. Last week 
I read where a meeting of all the mortgage credit men, all 
the credit agencies, in fact, had called upon the master of 
finance and notified him of their intention to close their insti- 
tutions—nothing left to live upon. What is to be the answer? 

Well, of course, Mr. Cardenas has proceeded to a point 
where he has no more money left and no more credit left 
and people are hungry, there is only one step beyond, and 
that will be the nationalization of all the private property 
in Mexico, and the setting on foot of Mr. Trotsky’s pattern 
of a Communist state. Then what are we going to do? I 
think I know what a lot of people are going to do down 
there. Mexico is not Communist. It is more Fascist. The 
Spaniards down there seem to sympathize more with the 
Fascists than with the Communists. But what will happen 
if we just go ahead being a good neighbor, not interfering 
with our neighbor at all except helping him along and 
giving him money? What will happen will be this: That 
they will build south of the Rio Grande a picture like that 
of the human strife and suffering that was built in Spain 
by the battle between the dictatorship of the left and the 
dictatorship of the right. Are we doing anything to head 
it off? No, we are just being just as kind as we can be. 

Ten days ago we subsidized a shipment of wheat for them 
—three million bushels of wheat. And it cost the American 
taxpayer $347,000 to sell that wheat below price. We have 
added that to the swollen price which we pay them for their 
oil. We are being a good neighbor right up to the last mo- 
ment and then we keep saying to them, “Of course you will 
have to pay us.” We will keep insisting on that. But they 
have caught our plan. Our plan is to exact promises to pay. 
Nobody is going to escape us. Nobody is going to steal any- 
thing from us in Mexico without promising to pay for it 
(Laughter). That is holding fast to the Monroe Doctrine. 
They have got outside of the actual confiscation—the confisca- 
tion of the oil wells—450 million dollars worth of property 
which seems to be rather well worth it—which was an out 
and out theft—a seizure of private property mostly owned 
by the United States and partly owned by England and the 
Netherlands, both of which countries have recently begun 
to write us notes calling attention that we are the policeman 
down there and asking when are we going to do something 
about it. Can’t blame them. We have been telling them for 
a long while that the United States is the policeman down 
there. We have read them the Monroe Doctrine countless 
times and they have begun to take it seriously, which, appar- 
ently, we are not doing any more. 

I saw a cartoon the other day of Uncle Sam and John Bull 
dressed as policemen, and John Bull was crossing the street 


and saying to Uncle Sam, “This is your side of the street,” 
and it was a picture taken to meet the situation in Mexico. 

Here, however, is another thing they have done in addition 
to the direct confiscation of property, as they confiscated the 
oil wells, and don’t get any mistaken notion about the oil 
wells—that there was a labor difficulty. There wasn’t. The 
labor of the oil wells was the best paid labor in Mexico and 
it wasn’t worrying about anything. They brought on the 
labor situation too—created a condition that would seem to 
justify the President in issuing his edict and so he issued it. 

They were a little nervous when they first took over the 
oil wells. They kept looking over their shoulders at Wash- 
ington and everybody got out en masse and said, “We are 
going to pay for these oil wells. We are going to take up a 
popular contribution.” They put on parades. I saw pictures 
showing peons making contributions from their pitiful trin- 
kets. I saw a picture of a peon woman bringing a chicken, 
her only surplus property, to swell the conscience fund. The 
beautiful wife of President Cardenas was shown tearing the 
finger rings from her hands and depositing them in the recep- 
tacle for the trinkets. They kept saying, ‘““We are going to 
get out of the economic bondage of foreign capitalists. They 
kept that marching up for two or three weeks, looking over 
their shoulders all the time at Washington wondering if 
Washington realized that Mexico was an honest country that 
intended to pay for what it stole. At the end of the third 
week they quit marching and added up the loot and they 
found they had collected about fifty million pesos and instead 
of turning it over to the oil companies as an evidence of their 
good intentions they said, ““We will just spend this on high- 
ways.” They quit worrying about Washington. 

The next thing we heard was the President in a meeting 
of the Chamber of Deputies, denouncing the Secretary of 
State and denouncing the capitalists and denouncing the oil 
men and denouncing the miners and denouncing everybody, 
and Mr. Daniels, the American representative—our Ambas- 
sador—sitting in the distinguished box in the gallery of the 
Chamber of Deputies and applauding this red hot speech. 
(Laughter. ) 

I don’t think he knew what the speech was about. He was 
applauding it because it was a hot one. (Laughter.) He could 
tell that because everybody else was applauding (laughter) 
and he wanted to be a good neighbor. Everybody else was 
applauding, why shouldn’t he applaud? (Laughter), and so 
he applauded. Everybody looked at him and smiled. 

They said of Daniels that his entire service in Mexico 
has been an atonement for his attack on Vera Cruz while he 
was Secretary of the Navy during the administration of 
Woodrow Wilson. He is the kind of a man—a gentle and 
God-fearing man, but he is hardly—well, he is just exactly 
the kind of ambassador we ought to have in Mexico today if 
this program is going on. You couldn’t get a better one. If 
we are going to back away from the situation, then by all 
means we should keep the present ambassador where he is. 

We are beginning in about two weeks a great Pan-Amer- 
ican conference at Lima. We have always been the guiding 
spirit in these South American meetings. We will go to the 
forthcoming Pan-American conference weaker than we have 
ever gone before in all our lives. Why? Because we have 
neither respected our own laws nor the rights of our nationals, 
whose property and whose lives we were under pledge to 
protect when they went into Mexico. (Applause. ) ; 

I have heard some complaint around in this country lately 
—-several times—about Chamberlain at Munich. Until we 
have made a cleaner, braver job in Mexico than we have 
made, we have no right to be casting any slurs at Mr. Cham- 
berlain. (Applause. ) 

I am glad to say this to you gentlemen, because you are 
important folk in the world. You fight against difficulties 
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always. Sometimes you are successful and the world doesn’t 
think much of that, but you have got to keep fighting. What 
you ought to do as one of the incidents of the conflict we 
are making today, to get this country back to an even keel 
and make it once more a two-party system of government, is 
to emphasize our convictions, 

There are a great many men here who know that kindly, 
and able Secretary of State, Mr. Hull. (Applause.) You 
ought to let him know what you think of the Mexican policy. 
You ought to let him know where you think it is weak. Oh, 
you say to me, “Would you get up a war with Mexico?” 
No. You wouldn’t have to get up a war with Mexico. We 
have been having a lean-back, more or less, to keep others 
from getting into war with Mexico in Mexico. 

Do you know that out of the last fifteen presidents in 
Mexico only one has served out his term? And he is now in 
exile in Southern California. He doesn’t dare to come back 
to Mexico. 

All we would need to do would be to say to Mr. Cardenas 
—this changing of the policy and provision of International 
Law and Treaties—-we can’t set up a broad regulation that 
will say to Mexico, You can have anything you want to steal 
if you assure us first that you intend to pay for it. If we 
would say to Mr. Hull, “We can’t work on that principle 
any more; the people of the United States are getting jealous; 
you have got to stop it. Say to Mexico that if you can’t pay 
for this property that you have confiscated then you will have 
to return it to those rightful owners”. (Applause. ) 

Failing in this we will have to establish a trade boycott. 
How long do you think Mexico would last under a trade 
boycott? Mexico, that today has to buy subsidized grain to 
get it down to a point where she can handle it financially; 
Mexico that can find no sale for her oil. Oh, she trades some. 
She traded several million barrels last week in a new venture 
with Japan for consumers’ goods and trinkets and holiday 
goods and things like that that we used to have some interest 
in down there. She has traded to Germany several consign- 
ments of oil for road machinery and now some more machin- 
ery. She is swapping our oil for goods to compete with us in 
a market which we use to hold because we were good neigh- 
bors with Mexico, but it doesn’t get her very far. Today she 
is on the verge of a collapse and we would be doing a great 
favor to the Mexican people as well as to our own people if 
we would call a halt on President Cardenas. That’s all you 
would have to do. We wouldn’t have to go over so far as 
Hitler went at Munich. (Laughter.) We wouldn’t have to 
make a fuss. We would merely have to say that which we 
ought to say in all decency and in all justice, ““We do not 
intend to have any more American property stolen by Mex- 
icans.”” (Applause. ) 

Now, if you feel that way about it, why, get busy some- 
time soon and just drop a friendly note to the Secretary of 
State and say, “You haven’t sensed the aroused feeling of 
the United States.” As a matter of fact, he has sensed us 
absolutely, when he started out. He knew we didn’t know 
anything about the situation and that we wouldn’t raise any 
fuss; but now we know more about the situation and I think 
we ought to show some indications of being willing to offer 
a protest, and that is the kind of a country this is. That 
is what makes a democracy operate. And failing in an intel- 
ligent determination along that line democracy fails, and if 
we are going to maintain a commanding position as the out- 
standing democracy of the Western Hemisphere, then we will 
have to stand up and live according to the doctrine of an 
honest democracy. 

It has been a great pleasure to say all this to you. I don’t 
suppose I need to expect that all of you will write to the 
Secretary of State. It doesn’t make any particular difference 
to me whether you do or not. I haven’t got any oil wells or 


mines. If I had a mine in Mexico, I would be worried be- 
cause it is in a much poorer state than the oil wells. The oil 
wells are going to come back some day. They are not going 
to stand for all this, but the miner that is squeezed out by 
the laborer isn’t going to come back. 

I went through the Guggenheim mine. I ought to be 
ashamed of it but I wanted to see it and then I knew Gug- 
genheim. I served with him in the Senate and I never caught 
him with anything wicked but I know, of course, he 
must be wicked because he has made a great deal of money 
(Laughter) and has a great deal of mining property; and 
after undergoing 160 acres of surface manifestation and after 
I had seen it all, he took me into a closed room which was 
double locked and showed me some bars of gold and bars of 
silver. I had seen these silver bars before. The last time I was 
in Europe we stopped all day and all night in Liverpool where 
we loaded silver bars on a ship of the United States line to 
bring these silver bars back to America. | went down to Wall 
Street and found them loading a lot of these same bars on a 
truck to take them out to West Point and put them in the 
earth again. But after they had shown me these silver bars 
and gold bars and I had held them in my hands for a precious 
moment—and then handed them back—( Laughter) the head 
of the Guggenheim mines said, ‘(Come into my office and I 
will show you something really interesting,” and I went in 
and he brought forward the labor contract which he had re- 
ceived that day and which he must sign now. That labor con- 
tract had 535 definite stipulations and every stipulation was 
for the purpose of making it more difficult for them to run 
the mine. They had interfered with the old provisions of the 
Immigration Act which gave the miners a liberal number of, 
technical men; they had cut it down to about four. They 
were trying every way they could to take command of the 
mine. They were making a practical application of the other 
side of the sit-down strike philosophy. They were saying, 
“We will sit down on this property until it is our property.” 
They go on a strike down there for six months and the mine 
pays for the strike—pays wages. Then finally when it reaches 
a point where it can’t afford to pay any more, it quits paying 
and that is bankruptcy and the mine company goes away and 
the laborer takes over the mine which he cannot operate. 

Thirty mines—thirty good mines have gone that route in 
the last ten months and some of the better ones will, unless 
we change the picture. Those that hang on today are just 
hanging on waiting to discover whether the United States is 
going to offer any of its pledged protection to foreign invest- 
ment down there, and unless we do, then the jig is up for the 
mines. The mines constitute the best property Mexico has, 
although they have been greatly overrated. 

Last year Mexico produced thirty-one million dollars 
worth of silver and we bought all of it at an inflated price. 
The peanut crop of Georgia amounts to more than that. 
(Laughter.) The total production of Mexico last year was 
140 million dollars. The Kansas corn crop was a bad one, 
but it amounted to more than that. But comparatively it is 
the most valuable thing that Mexico has. And when she has 
squeezed out the American mining companies she won’t have 
that any more because it takes a better capacity of mechanics 
to run the modern mine than Mexico has. 

Thank you very much for your kind attention. You will 
be reading in the next month great quantities of material 
from Peru—great quantities of philosophy about our good 
neighbor policy and how we love the Latin Americans, but 
let me tell you what the Latin Americans are thinking: They 
are thinking this, that if Mexico can get away with thievery 
of United States property then they can get away with it, 
and there are more than six billion dollars worth of American 
property invested in the Latin-American countries. Thank 
you very much. (Applause.) 
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CIVILIZATION IS FLYING HIGH AND FAST THROUGH A DENSE FOG 
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found that the newly evolved human larynx was useful 

for making something besides grunts. Words came 
forth and have been coming forth ever since. That was only 
the start. Man began practicing in the use of a thumb that 
was placed in a position opposed to the fingers, a happy cir- 
cumstance which enabled him to make tools and use them. 
His foggy mind led him to believe that a sharp rock tied on a 
stick would make an effective weapon. He tried it and for 
the first time put the fear of man into the rest of the animal 
kingdom. He has been trying new things ever since. 

Most of the research efforts of these cousins of the Simians 
was mere monkeying around, giving vent to the activities of 
new-found minds. The efforts to change things were aimless, 
the results were slow in developing but had it not been for 
the monkeying around of several thousand generations of 
early men we would still be squatting before a smoky fire in 
some unpleasant cave, endangered by pestilence, hunger, 
storms and the other animals, and communications, if at all, 
only by grunts. 

With the aid of speech and especially of writing, human 
knowledge slowly became organized, and the findings of one 
primitive researcher was added to that of a previous one and 
the natural sciences had their feeble beginnings. As soon as 
this base of organized knowledge was laid it was time to 
begin building the structure of science and industry, through 
the tools of research. 

The ancient Greeks were on the verge of starting that 
structure. The foundations were laid but they didn’t start to 
put up the walls for the simple reason that the scholars were 
too high-hat to build anything. They sniffed at physical re- 
search or practical work as being beneath the dignity of the 
brainy man. The sciences were kept in the ivory towers and 
the course of history was delayed for two thousand years. 

Experimental science in the true sense of the word, got 
its first substantial beginnings about 400 years ago. It was a 
feeble flame, purged by the Inquisition, suppressed by the 
intellectuals; but it smoldered like a fire in a deep mine, the 
mine of human intellect. The more the fire spread the hotter 
it got and the faster it burned. It is now a major conflagra- 
tion and there are many people who fear it is going to burn 
us up instead of merely keeping us warm and comfortable. 

At the present time, thirty-six thousand scientific journals, 
one third of them in English, attempt to keep pace with the 
pottering activities of the world’s scientists. What goes on 
here in our world? Is it good medicine or bad? Is it bitter 
or is it sweet? Is it worthwhile or is it a waste of time? 

I refuse to discuss the inherent goodness or worthwhile- 
ness of the whole field of scientific research. Such a discus- 
sion must necessarily center around a discussion of values 
which would have no scientific basis and would merely be a 
philosophical harangue, badly handled, which would get us 
nowhere. I will merely point out that scientific research and 
its industrial results are with us and no one is going to stop 
it. Any attempts to stop it would be fraught with the gravest 
danger. Civilization is flying high and fast through a dense 
fog. Everyone knows that the worst thing that a man flying 
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in a fog can do is to stop flying. We must go ahead. What 
are our prospects. What are our perils? 

The first part of the evaluation of any project is an inven- 
tery of the material in hand or readily available. What are 
the raw materials available for this experiment in making an 
industrial civilization? The list is very short. We have a 
small bit of universe, some two hundred million square miles 
in area. The available part of the slice consists of a layer of 
rocks possibly ten miles thick, a layer of atmosphere of about 
the same thickness. In this narrow confine we have some 92 
chemical elements and a continuous stream of radiant energy 
from the sun. That’s all there is, there isn’t any more. These 
elements and this energy are the raw materials of our brains, 
our legs, our hands, they are the raw materials we have to 
work with. 

In this narrow strip of star dust we now have some two 
billion specimens of two-fisted, erect-walking genus homo. 
We would rather like to dispense with a great many of these 
people but in general we think the human race is indispen- 
sable to the earth and very important. Actually, we are not 
indispensable, except to ourselves. The earth would get along 
much better without us. Moreover, we are not important, 
except to ourselves. How unimportant we are can be illus- 
trated by an impressive datum of Hendrich Wilhelm Van 
Loon’s. If all the two billion people on the earth were sud- 
denly converted into corpses and were laid end to end and 
layer on layer into a cubical box, that box would measure 
only one-half mile on a side. This casket containing all that 
is human would make only a minor distortion of the land- 
scape if it were placed on the edge of the north rim of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. If it were pushed over the 
edge, it would bounce down to the bottom of the gorge and 
irritate the Colorado River considerably. But not for long. 
The persistent river would break up the box and scatter the 
corpses. The deathless bacteria would begin their work, the 
coyotes would come to sniff and gorge. In a few short weeks 
or months at the most, nothing would be left but a few piles 
of bones. Another noble experiment would be ended. 

I cite this theoretical demise of the human race simply to 
point out that there are many things in the world which are 
more enduring than we are and if we are to survive in a big 
way we have to be very clever and play our cards for all 
that’s in them. I want to cite a few instances where we 
haven’t played them as well as we might have. 

Adolf von Bolyear of Munich worked for fifteen years on 
the constitution of and ways of making synthetic indigo. 
The Badische Anilin-und-Soda-Fabrik spent 5 million dollars 
and seventeen years perfecting a process for its manufacture 
from coal tar. Until that time, indigo, one of the most com- 
mon of the natural dye stuffs, had come from the indigo 
plant, chiefly from India. In the first decade of our century 
fully one million more natives of India than usual starved to 
death because there was no market for their natural indigo 
at $4.00 per pound when Germany could synthesize it at 
fifteen cents a pound. The benefit of this research was that 
the men and women of the world could, from there on, wear 
bright colors more cheaply than ever before. The detriment 
was a million prematurely dead Hindus. 
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In 1898, Sir William Crookes of England predicted that 
the world would be starving by 1930 because there would 
not be enough compounds of nitrogen available to supply the 
necessary fertilizer for the world’s cereal crop. He was 
thinking only of the supply of chile saltpeter. The next 
decade saw a great deal of research in several countries on 
methods of making nitrogen compounds from the free nitro- 
gen of which there is a limitless supply in the air. In 1912 
fritz Haber in Germany perfected a process for making 
ammonia from the nitrogen of the air. It was the first nitro- 
gen fixation process which was practical for large scale, 
inexpensive production. Sir William Crookes’ bugaboo of 
starvation was forever laid, at least as far as nitrogen com- 
pounds were concerned. 

But there is a sequel. By 1913 the Haber process was in 
full swing in Germany, making not only nitrogen compounds 
for fertilizer but converting them into nitric acid for making 
explosives. In 1914, the world was talked into a war wherein 
eight million good strong men were blown more or less to 
bits. Had it not been for the success of the Haber Process 
for the fixation of nitrogen, the World War could not have 
last six months, for the British Navy effectively shut Ger- 
many off from the chile saltpeter deposits. Germany would 
have run out of explosives. The world saved itself from 
possible future starvation and then turned around and tried 
to blow its own head off. 

The results of those two important bits of research simply 
demonstrate that there is usually some of the bitter with the 
sweet and that one does not research alone. There may be a 
million people unwittingly looking over his shoulder and 
anxiously awaiting the result. 

Every piece of research which is successful must bring 
about some change, though it may be very small. Change 
usually brings deleterious, often fatal results to some one. 
‘That is the price of progress but if the results are too devas- 
tating on too many people it is dangerous to overlook them. 

I would be among the last persons in the world to believe 
that any brakes should be put on scientific research. If there 
is any sanctified thing in this world it is the human thirst for 
knowledge, whether the knowledge has any useful place or 
not. But I would suggest that for the safety of civilization, 
it is high time that those who are instrumental in the indus- 
trial development of the fruits of research make serious efforts 
to buffer the distressing and evil effects that the changes occa- 
sioned by the development may bring. It is silly to argue 
that there are no evil effects, the evidence is too plain. It is 
beside the point to argue that the benefits outweigh the detri- 
ments, for that is merely a personal matter depending on 
whether you are the winner or the loser. It is short-sighted 
to say that we should let things slide as they will because 
changes turned out all right in the past and will do so in the 
future. It must be remembered that major changes in the 
past took place very slowly, and that they are coming with 
ever-increasing rapidity today. When there is one major 
change per generation it is the new generation that must 
make adjustments. It is young and adaptable and can do it. 
When changes come at the rate of a hundred per generation, 
too much adjusting is shouldered on to one generation. 

I want to suggest that giving thought and action to allevi- 
ating what detriments there are to scientific and industrial 
changes is rightfully a part of the activity of modern society. 
I would like to suggest further that such steps as are taken 
to right social injustices can better be handled by industrial 
leaders than by politicians. 

All this doesn’t mean much without some illustrations. 
One of the detrimental effects of change is the perennial dis- 
ease of technological unemployment. Down in Memphis, 
Tennessee, the Rust Brothers have been working on a cotton 


picker for several years. It seems to be practically knocking 
at the door of success. If it really does turn out to be a 
winner, and the prospects are that it will, cotton can be 
raised for 2 to 3 cents less per pound than at present. This 
will mean cheaper cotton and perhaps much more widespread 
use of this commodity. It may also mean more profit for 
cotton raisers. But to approximately one million Negro cot- 
ton pickers of the south it will mean the loss of almost the 
only source of cash income, with an attending specter of 
starvation. Should the million Negroes be allowed to starve 
as did the million Hindu victims of synthetic indigo? It 
would be more than a little dangerous, not to mention inhu- 
mane. Even if there should be an increase in the use of 
cotton because of the mechanical picker, the new activity 
would never take care of all of the unemployment. 

Cause and effect are usually fairly closely tied together in 
matters of technological unemployment. Some of the other 
effects of change are much more subtle. Of all the events of 
human history there is nothing as pathetic as a mother help- 
lessly watching her child dying, literally choking to death 
with diphtheria. Thank medical research for making that 
tragedy a rarity now. The same has been true of most of the 
other most dangerous children’s diseases. The death rate for 
the citizens under 20 has been cut in two since 1900. Result: 
a large proportion of the babies grow to maturity and old 
age. Of 100,000 Americans born in 1901 some 48,000 will 
survive to age 60. Of 100,000 Americans born in 1929, some 
60,000 will survive to age 60. 

This increased expectancy of life which every one right- 
fully applauds, coupled with a decreasing birth rate, is doing 
to the age pattern of our population. For purposes of argu- 
ment we will say that the man who has arrived at age 60 is, 
on the average, beginning to feel the finger of time and is 
beginning to think about retiring if he can find the money to 
live on, or some one to support him. (All present company 
excepted for obvious reasons.) The truth is that the average 
worker over 60 in the present industrial community is 
usually looked upon as a liability. More often than not he 
has no means of support except his weekly earnings. How 
many of these average liabilities do we have? How many 
are we going to have? In 1900 6.5 per cent of the popula- 
tion was over 60. In 1930 the proportion was 8.5 per cent. 
If present trends continue 12.2 per cent of the population 
will be over that fateful age in 1950 and by 1980, 20.4 per 
cent will have passed the threescore mark. In other words 
in a bare 32 years, unless the medicine men find some way of 
staving off senility, one man out of five will be having his 
hand out for support. Who’s going to support them? Here 
is an unfortunate result of the noblest of research enter- 
prises—the prolonging of human health. If you are one of 
those who feel that Social Security legislation is all bunk 
and merely political pull I ask you to look at those figures 
again on the rising tide of old age. If you think that legisla- 
tive activities along that line are vicious and uncalled for, I 
ask you to suggest something better. Industrial pensions that 
are sufficiently generous and absolutely secure might be a 
partial effective substitute, but don’t say that the problem 
isn’t there and that it isn’t serious. 

I have discussed these things merely to point out the social 
perils of research and to emphasize that in the future it will 
be more than ever up to the industrialists to think beyond 
the products they are making. I should like to spend the rest 
of the time on more purely technical prospects of research. 
What changes are in the offing, what most needs to be done? 

Allow me to remind you again that we exist by the bounty 
of the materials in the crust of the earth. We have only 
been exploiting them in serious fashion during the past cen- 
tury. How long will they last? 
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The known reserve of copper ore in the United States of 
a grade now considered workable is about a 20 years’ supply. 
Approximately the same figures seem to hold for zinc and 
lead. Does that look serious or doesn’t it? The seriousness 
of it depends on the industrial researchers. The geographical 
prospectors may locate new bodies and the metallurgists may 
find new ways of successfully handling the lower grade ores 
of which there is a large supply. At any rate, it’s time to 
get busy. 

The proven reserve of petroleum in this country is about 
a 14 year supply. We are using the oil up at the rate of a 
billion barrels per year and finding new deposits at only 
about half that rate. Eventually, the hind wheels of deple- 
tion are going to catch up with front wheels of new dis- 
coveries and something’s going to happen. It may happen in 
this generation. 

Some 60 per cent of the petroleum is left in the ground 
with «ven the best recovery practices. There’s a pressing re- 
search problem: how to get all the oil out of the ground. 
Our automobile engines are still shamefully inefficient. Me- 
chanical engineers can stave off the day of depletion if they 
make marked improvements in motor efficiency. 

But eventually, no matter how much we improve, the 
wreath will be hung on the last oil well. We'll have to look 
elsewhere for liquid fuels or go back to the old hay burner. 
We can and probably will turn to oil-shale and to liquid fuel 
from coal by processes of hydrogeneration. But a great deal 
of development work must be done before fuel from these 
sources can be made in sufficiently large quantities and at low 
enough price to support 30 or 40 million American motor 
cars. It is doubtful if alcohol from four products will ever 
play a very large part in the motor fuel picture. 

While we’re talking about fuel we might as well go to the 
rest of the way: what about the coal supply? We Americans 
apparently have enough coal to last 3000 years. Through no 
merit of our own we happen to have about half the world’s 
coal reserve. But we only have 6 per cent of the world’s 
population. That other 94 per cent may be knocking at the 
door asking for their share before we know it. It’s not too 
soon to begin thinking about our state of well being when 
the coal is gone. 

Water power now furnishes about 10 per cent of our 
energy. The amount used might be doubled or perhaps 
tripled. It will never satisfy more than a fraction of the 
demand. 

We moderns are mere parasites on the past ages. We use 
the energy stored up in coal millions of years ago and con- 
tribute nothing to its replenishing. We have never learned 
to be self supporting. If we don’t pull ourselves out of our 
parasitic state, civilization eventually is doomed, for we can- 
not exist in the modern pattern without an abundance of 
power. 

If I could capture the energy that falls on the roof of my 
house, I could tell all fuel men, all public utilities to crawl 
into their holes, for I would have ample energy to heat my 
dwelling, cook my food and furnish an abundance of power 
and light. But I can’t do that for I don’t know how. 

In this latitude the average power in the sun’s rays is about 
one-tenth horse power per square foot. Most factories have 
enough energy literally pouring on the roof to run all the 
machinery in the place. All the management has to do is to 
capture it. 

As much energy falls on the earth in one minute as the 
entire population uses in one year. That’s a figure to bear in 
mind. We'll never be short of energy but if we don’t hurry 
up we may be short of ingenuity to harness the power of the 
sun’s rays. A start is being made. About three-quarters of a 


million dollars was recently given to the Massachusetts Insti- 


tute of Technology to be spent on research into ways and 
means of utilizing solar energy. It will probably take many 
times that much money to solve the problem. 

The meal is now sufficiently far in the past to permit us 
to talk about food. We think we are a well fed nation but 
fully 20 per cent of the population is very seriously malnour- 
ished and fully 50 per cent are inadequately fed. The diffi- 
culty lies not so much in lack of quantity but in lack of qual- 
ity, principally due to our modern tendency to over-refine 
food. The principal shortages are not in calories but in cer- 
tain minerals, vitamins and essential amino acids of the 
proteins. The chemists are giving us the synthetic vitamins. 
The necessary minerals are fairly easily incorporated in food. 
Food manufacturers can and probably will make significant 
advances in the nutritional state of the nation by fortifying 
factory processed foods with minerals and vitamins. Other 
advances will be made by teaching the populace to demand 
more of the protective foods, dairy products, fresh fruits and 
vegetables, and less sugar and cereals. But that’s an educa- 
tional rather than a research problem. 

The last generation has seen astounding changes in the 
field of synthetic plastics and the kindred field artificial 
fibers. The raw materials for plastics range all over the 
organic world, from the carbolic acid in Bakelite to soy beans 
in Ford cars to cow’s milk in bathroom tumblers to the ethy- 
lene from natural gas in the lining of beer cans. But the 
perfect plastic is not yet. The manufacturer and the public 
are still waiting for it. We want a material strong enough 
and inexpensive enough to be used for the inner surface of 


’ dwellings. I am bored to death with seeing cracks in the old 


time plasters and so is everyone else. As soon as we get that 
we will want a plastic strong enough and weather resistant 
enough to be used for the exterior one that will call for little 
labor of erection, which will resist banballs and sharp stones 
and will never need to be painted. That will go a long way 
toward making the pre-fabricated house a practical reality. 

The DuPont Company has just announced the first syn- 
thetic fiber which bears real promise of making the inefficient 
and luxurious silkworm obsolete. The material is Nylon. It 
is a polymeric amide having a protein like chemical structure, 
if that means anything to you. It will be in production in 
1939 and will be headed for that very attractive market- 
women’s hosiery. It, the fiber, is as fine as spider’s web, as 
strong as steel, and more elastic than any of the common nat- 
ural fibers. But even that will probably have to be improved. 

For some two years or more the Italians and Germans 
have been manufacturing a synthetic wool from cow’s milk, 
marketed as Lorrital. Its appearance can fool a wool buyer 
but its performance cannot fool the wearer, it is weaker and 
not nearly as warm as the real stuff. It’s badly in need of 
improvement. Perhaps the improvement will come from some 
recent American and Japanese inventions, the making of syn- 
thetic wool from the soy bean. 

Salesmen from one of the glass companies have recently 
been wearing glass fiber underwear, just to show what glass 
can do, but it’s still rather ticklish business. Is the glass suit 
an impractical thing? The present answer seems to be Yes, 
but one would hardly dare to be dogmatic about it. 

But textiles are not all chemistry, there’s the mechanical 
side, employing a million persons in this country. We have 
made no fundamental change in the process of spinning and 
weaving since the time of molithic man. We should be 
ashamed of ourselves. I estimate that a dress of fine crepe de 
chine contains about 90 miles of thread and about 900 miles 
of individual filament. Nine hundred miles of work is a lot 
to put into one dress. With all our supply of synthetic plas- 
tics and mechanical ingenuity can some one not devise a 
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means of exceeding a finished fabric from a plastic bath that 
would be sufficiently flexible, porous and fibrous to make 
satisfactory garments? If they could, our wearing apparel 
could come out completely prefabricated at the rate of several 
feet a minute. A good suit would cost about a dollar and a 
half and I’d have one once in a while. It would mean a great 
deal of temporary technological unemployment but a dollar- 
and-a-half suit is pleasant to think about anyway. I submit 
it as a research problem. 

One of the livest things in the industrial world is rubber. 
We now have synthetic rubber substitutes that are better 
than real rubber; Neoprene in this country, the better grades 
of Buna in Germany. Its only drawback is its cost—five 
times natural rubber. To make it cheaply calls for cheap 
acetylene gas. The petroleum industry has been on the verge 
of producing very cheap acetylene for several years but they 
haven't produced yet. Still work to be done there. 

The indications are that the field of synthetic organic 
chemical manufacture is still an infant. Plastics, fibers, 
lacquers, pharmaceuticals, improved fuels, building materials, 
even foods fall into the hopper of the organic chemist. 





They’re just getting set now and preparing really to go to 
town. Professor Haas here at Purdue is one of the outstand- 
ing figures in this type of research. We are expecting the 
organic chemists to continue producing new and better things 
for generations to come. 

I have reviewed some of the social problems arising from 
the changes of the past which were due to research. I have 
sketched briefly a few of the research jobs yet to be done. 
I am asking you not to forget either type of problem. For 
every technical problem solved, a social problem tends to 
arise. The research man and particularly the industrial 
leader should keep both in mind and strive for solution. But, 
after all this you may ask: why research, if it brings up all 
these problems? The answer is, that despite the problems it 
is a better world than it once was—and because of the re- 
searching inquisitive minds of men. It’s not a satisfactory 
world—only better. It’s still a rotten world for the average 
man—and I know what I’m talking about on that score. 
Only by research can we really conquer our environment and 
only by conquering our environment can we make the world 
a really decent place in which to live. 


Maintaining Spiritual Values 
in American Life 


FORGOTTEN IDEALS 
By RT. REV. JAMES E. FREEMAN, D.D., L.L.D., D.C.L., Episcopal Bishop of Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the annual convention of the American Bankers Association at Houston, Texas, November 17, 1938 


N DAYS such as these, the presence of the Bishop of an 
ancient Church on the platform of a bankers’ conven- 
tion may not be regarded as unusual. If I may seek to 

find some justification for my presence here, possibly I may 
discover it in the fifteen years I spent in commercial life, 
twelve of which were as an accountant in a great railroad 
corporation. 1 confess that one of the strongest justifications 
1 have for my ministry is in those years when I lived close 
to the world of action and learned the motives as well as 
the difficulties that have to do with the practical concerns of 
life. It is not, as some think, a long step from journals and 
ledgers and financial statements to the pulpit desk and the 
deeper, spiritual concerns of men. Life’s problems are the 
same, whether seen from the counting room or the pulpit. 
At least one lasting benefit has accrued to the years of my 
service in the Church; it is a finer and better understanding 
of and sympathy for life in all its varied and manifold phases. 
To be a diagnostician one must have had experience in the 
laboratory where exacting tests are made. May I express 
the hope that this kind of a background justifies me for 
sharing in the deliberations of a convention of bankers. 
Serious times call for serious reflections. Recent years 
have put us to a test such as we have rarely if ever known. 
The war period lifted our vision and compelled us to think 
in terms of world interests. Someone has said that in 1917 
and 1918 we stood upon the “Mount of Vision.” H. G. 
Wells affirmed in a notable book, “our sons have shown us 
God.” We did not profit materially from the World War; 
as a matter of fact, we were conspicuous losers, not only in 
vast sums of money, but in the confidence and esteem of the 
old-world powers. Had we observed the dictum of Polonius, 


“neither a borrower nor a lender be,” we would have a 
However 


better standing in the family of nations today. 





that may be, it is past history and it is a record that has 
brought us little of pride or satisfaction. 

Quite apart from this, we have had experiences within our 
own country that have had more serious implications than 
those which the war itself entailed. We have been and are 
still moving through a period that has touched us more 
vitally than the great war itself. From one cause or another 
we have suffered great material and financial losses, losses 
that as yet we have been unable to appraise. They have been 
losses so extensive, so general, that rich and poor alike have 
felt them and felt them keenly. General and not local ad- 
versity has been our lot as a people. It has been like some 
epidemic that has regarded neither palace nor humble home 
in its devastating ravages. All our skilled physicians have 
been unable to resist it, all our clever economists have pro- 
vided no remedies to stay its course. When a temporary 
period of relief has come, we have felt a sense of easement 
and for the while have pursued our normal course, but the 
period of convalescence has been of short duration. As a 
matter of fact, the remedies we have applied here in America 
have proved less effective than those used in other countries. 
Clever and adroit as we think ourselves we are not as re- 
sourceful under such conditions as some of our neighbors 
overseas. 

As we frankly and candidly face up to conditions, it be- 
comes evident that while we are singularly clever in for- 
warding prosperity under favoring conditions, we are not as 
clever in arresting adversity when head winds and stormy 
weather are prevalent. As diagnosticians of maladies we are 
less skilful than we are at setting-up exercises. Certainly 
these past seven years have been designed to teach us lessons 
of vital importance. 

A friend of mine, a man of discriminating judgment, sug- 
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gested to me a theme that has pertinence. “Listening in a 
crisis,’ was his suggestion. His contention was that, as a 
people, we are given to too much talk and discussion; that 
what we need today is the cultivation of the habit of listening 
and reflection; listening to the many voices of our age, and 
listening with discriminating judgment and the capacity to 
evaluate what we hear. It might prove infinitely profitable 
to all of us if we could resolve to suspend legislative sessions, 
conferences of one kind and another, conventions and com- 
mittee meetings, and give ourselves to serious thinking and 
wise planning and general house-cleaning, that a new and 
better world order might be ushered in. 

Even the Church would be profited by a protracted period 
of silence and reflection. The Quakers have furnished us an 
excellent example in this respect. Between the confused 
noises and discussions in the daytime and the radio and 
other distractions of the night, we have lost much of our 
capacity to be reflective. I say this, because I solemnly be- 
lieve that we are where we are and where we shall continue 
to be from a lack of serious thinking and wise planning. The 
currents of life have moved too swiftly for us. We have 
grown abnormally and so fast that our development has not 
been robust or healthy. We have grown flabby and our 
capacity to endure shocks and strains has not been marked. 
Our state and federal legislative programs furnish sufficient 
evidence that we are still in the stage of mental ineptitude 
and incompetence. There is little long-range planning, with 
the result that we are in a perpetual state of instability and 
insecurity. 

There would be less idle money in the banks and in pri- 
vate purses if we knew with reasonable certainty where we 
were going. It is little wonder that a foreign critic says of 
us that we are the “most improvident and wasteful people in 
the world.” One hears frequently in Washington that big 
business and little criticizes legislative programs, but does 
nothing to furnish better and more constructive ones. There 
may be some truth in this, and if there is, it reflects seriously 
upon those who have the widest and most comprehensive 
knowledge of the best and most secure methods for the con- 
duct of industry, commerce and finance. 

I recently asked one of the great industrialists of the coun- 
try if, as the result of the debacle through which his industry 
had passed, he and his colleagues had done anything thus far 
to prepare themselves against a repetition of the disaster, and 
he naively replied, they had been too busy repairing the 
damage to make any plans. I submit this is the part of folly. 
When an army has suffered a temporary defeat it calls its 
staff together and plans a new and more effective campaign. 
Such a campaign calls for brains and strategy. We are not 
of those who believe that the only brain trust is in Wash- 
ington, or that all wisdom resides there. America has the 
best economic and financial brains in the world. A con- 
sistent query is, have these brains been made sufficiently sober 
and reflective that they are ready to say to industry, com- 
merce and our financial institutions: “This is the way, walk 
ye in it, when ye turn to the right hand and when ye turn 
to the left.” 

You will riot deny me the right to say this, as it is the 
warm expression of the abiding confidence I have in the 
integrity and mental acumen of the industrial, commercial 
and financial leaders of America. We have suffered a serious 
setback and along with it we face a world that is wrestling 
with experiments of one kind and another that are wholly 
foreign to our conception of ordered government. With 


such a situation confronting us, we dare not delay putting 
our house in order and putting it in order according to ways 
and practices that are consistent with American ideals. It is 
clearly evident that in our future planning we cannot be 





reactionary or pursue policies that are born of an excessive 
conservatism. But when I say that, I realize that sane con- 
servatism is not conspicuous in our world today. Forward- 
looking as well as forward-thinking men are demanded by the 
exigencies of this pregnant hour. 

As we attempt to appraise our age we are conscious of its 
unparalleled and amazing development along material lines. 
Wherever we look we see growth in such astounding propor- 
tions that no chronicler can do other than tell fragments of 
the story. If some Rip Van Winkle, asleep for the past 
twenty years, since the close of the World War, were to 
wake up for the first time today, he would be unable to 
recognize his new world. He would see the pace of life so 
quickened that the 20th Century Express would seem like a 
local train compared with the swift flight of the modern 
eagle, the aeroplane. He would find us talking no longer of 
such inconsequential things as millions, nor criticizing as we 
did a few years ago, a billion-dollar Congress. He would 
see us exercising a prodigal generosity in terms of W. P. A.’s 
and P. W. A.’s and other alphabetical formulas that reckon 
their expenditures in figures too great to be comprehended. 
Even for our reputations we have a new terminology and 
what was once considered distinction hardly gets other than 
the back page of our newspapers today. We are using new 
yard-sticks with which to measure both riches and distinc- 
tions and our computations and standards call for a new kind 
of mathematics. 

Youth in particular is getting an exaggerated conception 
of what constitutes values today; a conception that will 
hardly prove helpful when he is disillusioned by further 
recessions with their depleted values. There is no element 
in our corporate life more worthy of our intelligent sym- 
pathy than the youth, for ultimately upon him must fall the 
penalty for much of our extravagance and stupid blundering. 
I sometimes wonder, as I address the young men of our 
great universities, if they are not already finding their vision 
of life and its deeper meaning obscured and confused by some 
of the false standards we have set up. Said one such, and a 
brilliant student, as he addressed me at a recent conference: 
“Bishop, how do you and those of your generation account 
for the terrible mess you have handed to my generation?” 
It was a searching question and it came from the very soul 
of a man who was looking at life with a vision blurred and 
darkened by the speculations and experiments of his bewil- 
dered elders. While I told him I was unwilling to accept in 
full the implied allegation of his query, I was sobered by its 
sincerity. ; 

We have built and built much, and we have a justified 
pride in it, but it is pertinent to ask if along with our build- 
ing and organizing genius we have laid foundations that will 
make secure what we have built? These recent years have 
disclosed a greater genius to destroy than to build. Even 
now as we sit here in security, the world is designing instru- 
ments of such capacity to destroy that their malevolence and 
violence staggers the imagination. ‘The cheapest thing, by 
such standards of wholesale slaughter, is human life, and 
what human life can make. 

Another and ominous phase of our life today, and it is a 
portentous one, is the growing spirit of hate and intolerance, 
manifest in so many places and growing apace, even in our 
own land. We had thought we were rid of such baleful 
things, but we are being disillusioned. Gentile against He- 
brew. An unrestrained mob against a prelate of the great 
Roman Church, despoiling his home and offering indignities 
to his person; political rancor and bitterness reaching lower 
depths than for a generation; the cherished freedom of indi- 
vidual judgment challenged; these are symptoms that are 
unwholesome and menacing. They are the breeders of strife 
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and disorder, the sure precursors of cleavages that must issue 
in war and disaster. There is nothing in our life as a people 
more precious than freedom to live our lives and exercise our- 
selves within the law, and to register our judgments through 
a free ballot and to worship God according to the dictates of 
conscience. ‘Take these things away and we lapse into slavery 
and become the vassals of the state. Democratic government 
and democratic institutions are the heritage of free men. 
‘They were bought with a price, they may not be forfeited at 
any price. 

_ New and strange pressures are upon us today and eternal 

vigilance and an alert citizenry alone can repel them. 

A threatening peril, and it is ever with us, is found in a 
type of citizenship that is selfish, careless, flippant and indif- 
ferent. Sometimes this type is found among those who are 
made independent through accumulated wealth. They live 
lives unrelated to the weal of the masses who sweat and toil. 
They are guilty of extravagances that are vulgar and provoc- 
ative of class hatred. They have a material wealth that calls 
for the protection of the state, the state they refuse to serve. 
While their securities they covet, they do little to protect 
and insure them. Speaking of such, a leader of a great cor- 
poration said to me, “How little these men realize the inse- 
curity of their securities.” 

In all that I am saying I share with you a high apprecia- 
tion of material values and what they can mean to us in every 
form of our life. I am well assured that the religious and 
beneficent agencies, our schools, colleges, academies, hospitals, 
orphanages, and all our eleemosynary institutions, are largely 
the product of our accumulated and outpoured wealth. Great 
benefactions that conserve the best interests of society and 
of men generally come to us from the generous hands of 
those who themselves, in many instances, have known pov- 
erty, privation and want. The record of charity in America 
goes back to humble homes where genius was born out of 
simplicity and frugality. Out of a broad and intimate experi- 
ence with men of this kind, I bear testimony as to the depth 
of their feelings for their less fortunate fellows, and the fine 
consistency of their stewardship. Despite all misrepresenta- 
tion and slander, too common in our time, simple honesty 
compels us to recognize the incomparable generosity of those 
who in the face of what amounts to persecution give of their 
bounty for the enrichment and happiness of their fellows. 
To magnify unjustly class and mass distinctions, to create 
bitter rivalries between capital and labor and to foment sus- 
picion, strike and jealousy, means ultimately to provoke some- 
thing approximating civil war. Equal and impartial justice 
to all, this is the only safe and sane course. 

All this has to do with the theme you have assigned me, 
which is, “Spiritual values in American life.” Everything 
that I have said is predicated upon a recognition of the indis- 
pensableness of spiritual values. It may well be that we have 
become so accustomed to using for the purpose of making a 
distinction, these terms—spiritual and material—that they 
have lost much of their true significance. We do not have 
to define what we mean, when we speak of material values 
and material wealth; but when we endeavor to speak of 
spiritual values we find ourselves confused if not embar- 
rassed. Let us then define these values as those elements of 
character that make for stability, integrity, sobriety and 
everything that contributes to decency, self-respect and moral 
excellence. Let us further assume that these find their war- 
rant and their support in a deep and unchanging religious 
conviction, a conviction that God rules in the affairs of men. 
Certainly this is the minimum of faith we hold as a people. 
We even engrave this belief on our coins when we declare, 
“In God We Trust.” This is more than a sentiment, it is 
an essential affirmation of our national belief and it consti- 





tutes the foundation stone on which we have builded the 
Republic. It is a part of our Anglo-Saxon tradition. Care- 
less and forgetful as we may be at times to what in our better 
hours we affirm as our faith, we repudiate the suggestion that 
we have become pagan, that we are a nation without spiritual 
ideals—morally bankrupt. 

We can have nothing of permanent or enduring worth 
without the unfailing recognition of these ideals. 

To speak to bankers, whose occupation compels the.n to 
deal in material values, about the more subtle and elusive 
spiritual values seems, on the face of it, somewhat incon- 
gruous. Yet may we dare to say that, without the recogni- 
tion of such values, we live in a world of perils and inse- 
curity. Moral character is the hall-mark of credit and the 
guarantee of honest dealing between man and man. No one 
knows this better than bankers. It was the late Mr. Morgan 
who, when asked by a Congressional Committee, “What kind 
of collateral do you call for when you are asked to loan a 
million dollars?” replied, “Moral character.” Better than 
~~ securities was the moral worth of the man who sought the 
oan. 

At no time, certainly not in our generation, have moral 
and spiritual values been so indispensable as now. We are 
living in a world in which an Englishman has said there is a 
moral conflict between Communism and Christianity. What- 
ever our individual judgments may be, no one who has 
watched the trend of events but must be advised of the fact 
that what we hold of moral and spiritual ideals is being 
challenged today. Institutions, however strong and stable 
they may seem to be, demand something other than efficient 
administration and unlimited capital to sustain them. We 
of America have built up our great estate through something 
other than accumulated wealth, inventive genius or mass 
production. Any consistent survey of the past discloses the 
moral worth of those who have made and preserved us a 
nation. Thomas Edison said shortly before his death that 
he believed we had gone ahead about as far as we could 
materially without taking time to catch up spiritually. We 
have a reasonable fear that in the haste we make to rehabili- 
tate our impaired fortunes, we shall lose sight of those deeper, 
fundamental things that alone secure our peace and our pros- 
perity. The wisest of all teachers affirmed that, “Man shall 
not live by bread alone,” and repeated tragic events have 
demonstrated the infallibility of His judgment. Gold stand- 
ards fluctuate; the golden rule does not change. Just and 
equitable dealing still occupies first place in the public mind. 
The Ten Commandments have not been abrogated and pub- 
lic opinion still upholds ethical ideals. 

Now and again we have periods of moral laxity in public 
and private life, but sooner or later violent reactions take 
place. The people of America have lapses when they are 
carried afield by the charlatan and the purveyor of palatable 
but specious nostrums, but awakened and alarmed, they ruth- 
lessly dismiss their misguided physicians and return to those 
who hold their warrants from accredited American institu- 
tions. Lincoln was certainly right when he affirmed that you 
cannot fool all of the people all of the time. 

In the face of an age characterized by a tendency to give 
too much heed to secularist, materialist and un-American 
political doctrines, we believe that at heart we are still a 
nation motivated by high ideals and responsive to a spiritual 
conception of life. It was Lord Bryce who admonished a 
young Englishman coming to this country that he must be 
informed that he was coming to a people governed by ideals. 
Let us assure ourselves that Lord Bryce was right. I fully 
realize that too frequently we think of ourselves as excelling 
in business sagacity, and that we are possessed of a genius 
for trade. This is true, but we do not believe that this and 
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this alone constitutes the real greatness of the American 
Republic. These sobering years are teaching us the profound 
truth that “where there is no vision the people perish.” Louis 
Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, said of America years ago, 
“If your Ship of State is ever lost, the rock upon which it 
will split will be the devotion of your people to their private 
interests at the expense of the state.” 

The question that bankers, merchants and men of affairs 


must answer, and answer definitely today, is can we build. 


with security and the assurance of continuing peace, without 
making more dominant in our life those moral and spiritual 
ideals that are the sure footings on which we have builded 
our estate in the past? Does America have a philosophy of 
life that is sufficient to sustain her in a world confused and 
distracted by conflicting theories of government? Nothing 
could be more tragic than that we of this free land should 
be intrigued and beguiled by doctrines and systems wholly 
alien to our ideals. We are too lenient, altogether too 
lenient, in dealing with those within our own borders, who 
are propagating alien and un-American doctrines, making 
their traitorous appeal especially to the fertile minds of the 
youth, doctrines that, unchecked and undispelled, must ulti- 
mately produce a situation wholly destructive of all that we 
hold of American principles and American institutions. 

We cannot look out upon the world today without feeling 
that something is radically wrong with our view of life and 
its deeper meaning. We have seen the failure of pacts, agree- 
ments and treaties, solemnly entered into by sovereign states. 
We see nations attempting to secure themselves through in- 
creasing armament, navies and armed forces. We find the 
quest for economic security growing so universal that it re- 
quires the utmost cunning and skill to compete with it, and 
along with all this we have a fresh exhibition of national and 
racial hatreds that suggest the days of feudal strife and 
conflict. 

To keep this western continent free from foreign entangle- 
ments and to safeguard our treasures against jealous and 
rapacious neighbors has driven us to a defense program such 
as we have never known in peace times. Only a week ago 
we were celebrating again Armistice Day, but it is a day 
that has largely lost its meaning. The war to end war has 
failed of its purpose. Something went wrong in our calcula- 
tions! We did not reckon with those elements in human 
nature that cannot be held in leash, saving through the incul- 
‘cation of strong moral and spiritual principles. There is 
still in humanity, uncurbed and unrestrained, elemental qual- 


ities that yield only to deep moral persuasion. A police force 
and well conceived laws do not make a people moral, decent, 
or self-respecting. Do what we will through education, cul- 
ture, the arts, mechanical skill, and whatever else we contrive 
for improving living conditions, they all fail us when we 
permit the spiritual in man to be forgotten and neglected. 

Right here let us say that forgotten ideals do more to make 
possible forgotten men than all our other sins of commission 
and omission. Any proper review of what has happened in 
our modern world makes it clearly evident that at the root of 
all our bitterness, unrest and disillusionment, resides a defi- 
nite and conspicuous moral sag. To this we must address 
ourselves, and do it with the same intelligence and persist- 
ence we employ in conserving our large material interests. 

What I am venturing to say to you is not born of any 
conceit of office or any superior claim to infallibility of judg- 
ment. It is the serious reflection of one who is trying to be 
just and generous in appraising the life of his time and who, 
out of sheer love for his fellows, is trying to discover the 
safeguards that will protect the oncoming generation, espe- 
cially the youth, from perils that now seem so portentous and 
threatening. We deplore conditions that have produced 
intolerance, ungenerous rivalry and hate. We believe we 
are the inheritors of an estate, so precious in men and re- 
sources, that it must be preserved and maintained at all costs. 
We believe that American ideals and American institutions 
are of such worth that nothing must hinder their free prog- 
ress. We believe that America has a soul, as well as a well- 
filled purse. 

As yet we have but touched and touched lightly our re- 
sources; our mines and granaries are capable of serving our 
ever-growing population. One hundred and fifty years have 
witnessed such a development here as the world has never 
before seen. For all this we thank God and praise Him for 
His bounty. It is such a vision that makes us zealous for the 
future. It is such a retrospect and outlook that compels us 
to press the high claims of spiritual values. 

Stabilized and strengthened by a resurgence of these values 
we can stand before the world richer in character than we 
are in gold and material gain. Let us translate these values 
into practical terms of helpful, beneficent service and make 
America, not the envy of less fortunate nations, but the 
exemplar of all that is best and truest, most just and right- 
eous, in all human relationships. For this high emprize God 
gave us our heritage; to preserve it we rededicate ourselves 
with deepened loyalty and high consecration. 


Patriotism and Sound Industrial Practices 


THE SIREN SONG OF THE THEORISTS 


By H. W. PRENTIS, JR., President, Armstrong Cork Company, Chairman of the Committee on Industrial Practices 
of the National Association of Manufacturers 


Before the Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc., Hotel Commodore, New York City, November 14, 1938 


Y primary occupation in life is helping to run a 
M business ; making addresses is out of my line. How- 
ever, everybody enjoys departing from his accus- 

tomed role occasionally and while there is some peril in so 
doing, the additional danger a business man runs these days 
is really not so very great. For, like Tennyson’s “Immortal 
Six Hundred,” the executive of any corporation is quite ac- 
customed to have the cannon of competitors volleying in front 
of him, the guns of labor unions firing on him from the left, 





stockholders’ artillery enfilading his right, occasional pot- 
shots from dissatisfied customers in his rear, plus a steady 
rain of poison gas bombs of the Jackson-Ickes variety from 
the air. The very ground he treads is mined with political 
propaganda. Hence it is pleasant to venture for an evening 
into the companv of a group of men like yourselves, who, 
through applicd science, are contributing your part to the 
creation of a higher standard of material living for millions 
of our fellow citizens. 
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The National Association of Manufacturers’ Congress of 
American Industry adopts each year at its annual meeting a 
so-called Platform for American Industry, comprising a clear, 
concise statement of those principles which industry regards 
as essential to a sound economy. These expressions are not 
mere recapitulations of pious aspirations. Between conven- 
tions, the Association mobilizes its forces in a consistent effort 
to motivate its programs and implement its resolutions. 

The 1937 Platform included this plank: “We condemn 
any undesirable practices and abuses in industry and pledge 
vigilance on the part of industry to bring about their cor- 
rection.” To study what might be done to make it effective, 
Mr. William B. Warner, then President of the Association, 
appointed a Committee on Industrial Practices, of which I 
have had the honor and privilege of serving as Chairman. 
Atter ten months of work, the report of the Committee was 
ratified by the American Congress of Industry last December. 
Since then the report has been given wide circulation among 
thousands of manufacturers. It has been extensively com- 
mented on in the press and has been welcomed, I am told, 
in right-wing government circles as indicating a growing 
sense of social stewardship in industry. 

Recently the report has been reprinted in what might be 
termed “check” form for the convenient and ready use of 
business executives. As may be seen in the copy which I 
hold in my hand, questions are inserted after each section, 
in which the reader of the report can indicate with pen or 
pencil whether his company is or is not following each recom- 
mended practice. If the report does nothing else, it should 
throw into high relief in the mind of every thoughtful busi- 
nessman, those of his policies which are at variance with 
those accepted as proper and ethical by the great body of 
business opinion represented in the Congress of American 
Industry. 

The first paragraph of the code of the American Medical 
Association reads: “A physician should be imbued with the 
greatness of his mission and the responsibility which he habit- 
ually incurs in its discharge.” Responsibility seems to be the 
distinguishing characteristic of all professional workers; the 
recognition of that responsibility to be the root of professional 
ethics; pride in the discharge of that responsibility a large 
part of the reward of professional services. On all three 
counts, namely, recognition of responsibility, a desire to ad- 
here to ethical standards, and pride in the honorable discharge 
of responsibility, American business is, I maintain rapidly 
becoming professional. In fact, no businessman can hope to 
become a real leader these days without conscious or tacit 
acknowledgment of that fact. On every hand we see evidence 
that the leaders of our large business institutions are rec- 
ognizing more and more that they are professional adminis- 
trators of what might be termed semi-public trusts. To assist 
every businessman who aspires to put into practice in daily 
business life that sort of a conception of American business, 
this compilation of ideal industrial practices is dedicated. 

What does this report embody? Some of you, I trust, 
may have analyzed it, but in any case I hope you will not 
object if I read a portion of the preface to its specific recom- 
mendations: 

Private enterprise and private property can effectively 
demonstrate their basic worth to the public and the desir- 
ability of their perpetuation by— 

(1) Informing the public as to the accomplish- 
ments of the American Private Enterprise System ; 

(2) Exposing to the public the fallacies of pro- 
posals to abolish or cripple the American Private 
Enterprise System ; 

(3) Adherence by all business to well tested and 
high principles of conduct in its relationship to 





Customers Stockholders 
Suppliers Creditors 
Competitors Local Community 
Employees Government 


The best business practices now in use with respect 
to proper dealing with each of the above groups may be 
summarized as promoting and providing— 

(1) Fair and equitable treatment to every cus- 
tomer, on a basis profitable to both the seller and 
buyer. 

(2) Fair treatment to every supplier, extending 
the same consideration to the supplier as the pur- 
chaser wishes to receive from his own customers. 

(3) Cooperation with competitors, within legal 
limits, on a basis that will assist each unit in the in- 
dustry to operate under high business standards and 
enable the industry as a whole to serve the public 
effectively and economically. 

(4) A sound and well defined labor policy suit- 
able to the problems of the particular company, com- 
munity and industry, providing free interchange on 
ideas between management and its employees on all 
matters of mutual interest, adequate opportunity for 
consideration and adjustment of all complaints, main- 
tenance of good working conditions, and fair wages 
for work performed. 

(5) Recognition that the property of a corporation 
represents investments and risks of the stockholders, 
and that the business, therefore, should be conducted 
so as to render sound service, protect the principal, 
and produce a fair average profit, with consideration 
at all times for the human factors involved, and for 
the public interest. 

(6) Preservation of credit standing and good-will 
by fair and equitable treatment of creditors. 

(7) Demonstration that the business is a desirable 
“citizen” of the local community in which it operates. 

(8) Cooperation with and support of all the 
agencies of government in the exercise of their legit- 
imate functions. 


So much for the report itself. It does not claim to approach 
perfection. There are doubt'ess some recommendations that 
should be added; some ‘at should be expanded; some that 
should be clarified; or even some that should be omitted. 
The fact remains, however, that this is the first time to the 
best of the Committee’s knowledge that any national group 
of manufacturers have sat down in any country and en- 
deavored to reduce to simple, understandable form the prin- 
ciples that should guide businessmen who sincerely desire 
to conduct their enterprises on a high ethical plane. The 
Committee has no illusions that a millennium in business can 
thus be brought into being over night. But it does know 
that customs that were common in business a generation ago, 
are today taboo; that any reform in personal or economic 
morals that is to be sound and permanent, must spring pri- 
marily from the minds and hearts of men. Restrictive and 
regulatory laws can only make permanent the advances that 
the collective moral sense of the community develops and 
approves. 

May I venture now a few observations as to the under- 
lying significance of this document—of the need for con- 
certed effort among businessmen in developing a broader sense 
of social stewardship and our individual responsibility as 
business executives in that connection? 

The great French philosopher, Bergson, in addressing the 


‘ French Academy in 1914 made this significant statement: 
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“Many years hence, when the reaction of the past shall 
have left only the grand outlines in view, this, perhaps, 
is how a philosopher will speak of our age. He will say 
that the idea, peculiar to the nineteenth century, of em- 
ploying science in the satisfaction of our material wants 
had given a wholly unforeseen extension to the mechan- 
ical arts, and equipped man, in less than fifty years, with 
more tools than he had made during the thousands of 
years he had lived upon earth. Each new machine being 
for man a new organ—an artificial organ—his body be- 
came suddenly and prodigiously increased in size, with- 
out his soul being at the same time able to dilate to the 
dimensions of his new body.” 

Arthur Pound some years ago said: 

“A sword is suspended over civilization . . . The 
forward spirits in each industrial society must force into 
public attention the internal adjustments necessary to 
bring social and political evolution into line with indus- 
trial evolution.” 

This report is an effort—modest to be sure—intended to 
help business develop its soul—to use Bergson’s words; to 
force into public attention those business practices which, 
widely adopted and used, would help to bring social and 
political evolution into line with industrial evolution—to 
use the words of Arthur Pound. 

The situation our country faces makes the call to American 
industry to set its own house in order particularly loud and 
clear. Business must come into the court of public opinion 
with clean hands if it is to render its full patriotic duty to 
the nation in this crucial period. Sincere or insincere, logical 
or foolish, the traducers of American industry must not be 
permitted to destroy the faith of the American people in our 
system of private free enterprise. For free enterprise, repre- 
sentative democracy and religious freedom together are the 
tripod on which human freedom depends for support. Destroy 
any one of the three legs of this tripod and the whole struc- 
ture of freedom will crash to earth. The history of past ages, 
the events of the last two decades, and recent happenings 
in Europe, all bear incontrovertible testimony to the truth 
of that assertion. 

Far too long have the American people, its business and 
professional men, its intelligent farmers and wage earners, 
taken for granted the ineffable blessings of our political, 
economic and religious liberty. For a hundred years or more 
we have been so busy exploiting our natural resources, invent- 
ing new machines, contriving new organization procedures, 
piling up physical conveniences, comforts and luxuries that 
only the acquisition of wealth could provide, that we have 
failed lamentably to pay much attention to the maintenance 
of those liberties that we have so smugly assumed were ours 
by inalienable right and would therefore automatically con- 
tinue indefinitely. Meanwhile a tempest of propaganda has 
piled the flood waters of ignorance and class hatred so high 
against the dikes of freedom that a political commentator 
wrote a few months ago: “The stark fact is that the United 
States has gone some 40 to 50 per cent of the distance toward 
a changed form of government and society . .. Unless we 
reverse the course there can be no doubt about our destina- 
tion. The destination we are going toward is the author- 
itarian type of government.” Every thoughtful citizen should 
find great encouragement in the events of last Tuesday. But 
the battle to maintain the American system of free private 
enterprise is far from won. It must be waged with redoubled 
vigor in the critical years ahead. 

Time is not available or is the occasion such as to justify 
a detailed discussion of the divers ways in which the founda- 
tions of our representative political democracy and its con- 
comitant civil liberties have been undermined since 1933. 
Hence I shall direct what further comment I have to offer to 
those factors that are weakening the third leg of the tripod 






of freedom—free private enterprise. Obviously the funda- 
mental objective of this code of industrial practices is to 
reinforce that third leg, to confound the critics of our Amer- 
ican system of free private enterprise by elevating its ethics 
and eliminating its abuses. Here every American business 
man who has a spark of patriotism has a distinct duty to 
perform. Bacon said: 


“T hold every man a debtor to his profession, and from 
the which, as men of course do seek to receive counte- 
nance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor them- 
selves, by way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto.” 


Whether he consciously realizes it or not, in bringing his 
individual practices to an unassailable ethical plane, every 
business man will actually be doing his part to perpetuate 
our system of representative democracy and religious liberty, 
for neither of these factors can long endure in the absence 
of the other. As the 22nd Annual Report of the National 
Industrial Conference Board says: “Enterprise and civil 
liberty are not only inseparable; they are identical.” 

Certainly there is no denying that the American system 
has brought results in respect to physical comfort and con- 
venience for the masses, the like of which has never been 
witnessed in any other country in the world’s history. Yet 
we find people who enjoy all the comforts and opportunities 
it has created, asserting that our whole economic system is 
wrong in conception and an utter failure in practice. Only 
a few months ago an economist of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission testified before the Senate Judiciary Sub-Committee 
that “capitalism has failed and is dead.” Many such attacks 
come from unexpected quarters. For example, a leaflet pub- 
lished by the Methodist Church Federation for Social Service 
here in New York says: 


“Have you lost your job? Have you had to take an 
income cut? Is your child through school, and now can’t 
get a job? Have you lost your savings? Has your mort- 
gage been foreclosed? Has none of these things hap- 
pened to you? Do you feel certain that it won’t? Do 
you realize that back of what has happened to you, to 
millions, is that the profit system has broken down?” 


This Federation describes itself as: 

“An organization which rejects the method of the 
struggle for profit as the economic base for society; 
which seeks to replace it with social economic planning 
in order to develop a society without class distinctions 
and privileges.” 

Almost all critics, when pressed for what they would sub- 
stitute for the present system, suggest the socialistic concept 
of “production for use and not for profit,” or the same 
general idea under the more innocuous designation of “na- 
tional economic planning.” 

I think it has always been true that if a statement is 
repeated frequently enough, unthinking people eventually ac- 
cept it as gospel truth; finally even the inventor comes to 
believe it himself. Catch phrases and stereotypes have always 
played an immense part in the formation of public opinion. 
It seems, however, that in these days some of our intellectuals 
are almost as gullible as the hoi polloi. They hear unfound 
assertions about business and then bandy such statements 
around among themselves so constantly that eventually these 
statements find general credence. 

Take child labor, for example. There has been so much 
propaganda about children working in mills and factories 
that I doubt whether there are many persons in this audience 
who have anywhere near a correct conception of how many 
youngsters really are employed in manufacturing industry in 
the United States. The last official figure available is that 
given by the U. S. Bureau of the Census for 1930. At that 


time, mark you, there were fewer than 70,000 children under 
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sixteen years of age employed in manufacturing in the United 
States—considerably less than one per cent of the total 
factory employees. A survey of employment made only a 
few months ago in a group of leading manufacturing firms 
revealed that in 1,572 plants employing 2,009,000 persons 
only 28 were under sixteen years of age and they were all 
working by special permit! Most of the children whose labor 
you and I and every other right-thinking American are eager 
to have eliminated, are working on the farm or in small 
family enterprises, in retail distribution, in domestic service, 
and on newspaper routes. Yet the manufacturers of the 
country are generally blamed for the evil of child labor— 
even by educated people. 

‘Take the concentration of economic powef, of which we 
have heard so much in recent years. According to The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, in 1933 there were 594 corporations in 
this country, each with total assets of 50,000,000 dollars or 
over, which altogether produced less than 20 per cent of the 
total national income! More than 81 per cent of our entire 
economic activity that year was carried on by partnerships, 
by individuals, and by small and medium-sized corporations. 
The Social Security Board has received reports from nearly 
three million separate employers, who account for only about 
60 per cent of the workers of the country gainfully employed. 
The total number of employers in the country, in all prob- 
ability, is in excess of five million. As the New York Times 
said editorially on October 13th in commenting on a recent 
address of Senator O’Mahoney: “The ‘authoritarian control’ 
and ‘irresponsible power’ of private managers are largely 
mythical,” 

It is true that in certain fields, where a combination of 
inventive genius and outstanding personal initiative has been 
displayed, a large percentage of the total business done may 
be in the hands of relatively few industrial units. However, 
for Mr. Robert H. Jackson to say as he did some months 
ago, “There can be no effective competition except between 
rivals of some equality of strength and resource,” sounds 
absurd to those of us who have had to meet the competition 
of small well-managed concerns. Would that Mr. Jackson 
might spend a few years managing a large unit in some 
industry in which he had a number of small competitors! 

But to return to economic planning: A strong case, it 
seems to me, can be made out for a considerable degree of 
national planning for the so-called natural resource industries 
such as oil, coal and water power, but the economic planning 
now being advocated goes far beyond that conception. Mr. 
John L. Lewis has urged frankly that “legislative or other 
provisions be made for economic planning and for price, 
production and profit controls.” Under economic planning, 
in other words, the government—composed of men and wo- 
men, no better, no more intelligent than the average run of 
citizen—would have to tell us individually what we could 
buy, when we could buy it and at what price, where we 
should work, when we should work and at what wages. To 
carry out such a plan would require men of superhuman 
intelligence and men of that kind are simply not available. 
The loss of efficiency resulting from the dilution of individual 
initiative and personal responsibility would be staggering. In 
fact, national economic planning would be impossible unless 
we are willing to sacrifice not merely our American system 
of private enterprise but representative democratic govern- 
ment—and ultimately, spiritual freedom as well. For eco- 
nomic planning means state socialism. As Stalin said in 1934: 
“Without getting rid of capitalism and abandoning the 
system of private ownership in the means of production, you 
cannot create planned economy.” 

Obviously, if groups of men calling themselves government, 
are really to plan our economic activity, they must of neces- 
sity dominate all individual thinking and action. The indi- 
vidual would exist for the state; not the state for the indi- 


vidual. Since government in such case would be planning, 
in its opinion at least, for the greatest good of the greatest 
number of its citizens, it could brook no interference from 
any opinion-forming agency—whether school, press or church. 
If it did, its own well-laid plans would soon be brought to 
naught by what the government would consider misguided, 
even though well-intentioned, individuals. Thus in the end, 
the tripod of human freedom would lose the leg of religious 
liberty. In Russia we all know how religious freedom has 
disappeared, along with economic freedom and political free- 
dom as well. 

Advocates of the gradual extension of socialism by peace- 
able means have always advanced a simple formula which, 
boiled down, amounts to this: Select a period of great eco- 
nomic distress and political unrest, discredit in every possible 
fashion the leadership of the preceding era of prosperity; 
blame the ensuing depression on such leadership; then, having 
destroyed confidence in the previous regime and its leaders, 
adopt legislative measures under guise of emergency that 
hinder such confidence from reviving; and, finally, having 
thus destroyed the only basis on which private enterprise can 
prosper, explain to the unthinking public that since private 
individuals will not do their part in restoring prosperity, the 
State, greatly to its regret, must step in and do so through 
governmental intervention in industry, agriculture, banking 
and commerce. 

Certainly no effort has been spared in recent years to dis- 
credit the industrial, commercial and banking ieadership of 
this country. Certainly there has been plenty of emergency 
experimental legislation enacted which has hamstrung the 
revival of confidence. About 4.6 billion dollars every year 
was invested in new corporate enterprises back in 1926, ’27 
and ’28; only 1.2 billions in 1937. And now we find gov- 
ernment officials warning business men and bankers that they 
must act or Uncle Sam will go deeper into banking and busi- 
ness himself. 

On the other hand, note this statement by Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton, President of Brookings Institution, in an address 
in Chicago five weeks ago: 

“The restoration of the free flow of money through 
the capital markets into the expansion of productive 
plant and equipment is the central problem in economic 
reconstruction. We do not need any new industries to 
lead us from depression to prosperity or to provide pro- 
ductive outlets for the savings of the American people. 
All that we require is an economic and political situa- 
tion favorable to the resumption of capital replacement 
and expansion in existing industries. The expansion of 
capital required to replace depreciation and obsolescent 
plant and equipment and to raise standards of living 
even back to the 1929 level is sufficient not only to pro- 
vide outlets for available money savings but also to ab- 
sorb all our unemployment.” 


Lord Moulton, the great British lawyer, pointed out years 
ago that there were three areas in the realm of human activ- 
ity; first, the area of complete freedom; at the other end, the 
area of legal regulation of personal and corporate conduct; 
and, in between, the area of good manners. The broader the 
area of good manners and the more effective voluntary stand- 
ards of human conduct can be made, the less extensive will 
be the area of legal regulation. So every American business- 
man who is concerned about the steady inroads of govern- 
mental authority in the regulation and control of business 
should find in the N.A.M.’s code of industrial practices a 
potent means of checking this tendency through the voluntary 
adoption of these standards of competitive conduct. 

If industry does not put itself under appropriate self- 
restraint; if industry does not itself condemn improper prac- 
tices ; if industry itself does not bring about the correction of 
such abuses by pointing the way to the establishment of 
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ethical procedures, those who would change and destroy the 
American system of private free enterprise will eventually 
attain their end. And when they do, representative political 
democracy, religious liberty and human freedom itself will 
disappear from the face of the western earth. Instead we 
shall find ourselves servants of the state—new victims of the 
age-old delusion that autocratic government can bring both 
economic security and spiritual liberty to the masses of man- 
kind. Perhaps the more abundant life in a purely material 
sense might be temporarily achieved under the iron-hand of 
a benevolent dictatorship but only at a fearful sacrifice, the 
loss of everything that the phrase connotes from a political 
and spiritual viewpoint. 

As citizens of the greatest republic the world has ever 
known, we should set our minds and hearts like flint against 
the whole philosophy of the totalitarian state. Studying care- 
fully the critical situation that the country faces and the 
lessons that history teaches, we should never cease our efforts 
to strengthen every factor that goes to support the tripod of 
freedom. In so doing we must be crusaders both in word 
and deed. Words alone will not suffice, for freedom involves 
grave personal responsibilities along with its high privileges. 
So what we actually do in our businesses and professions day 
by day must affirm our acknowledgment of that fundamental 
principle. Only thus can American business and professional 
men provide the intelligent, far-seeing stewardship that will 
sterilize economic and political radicalism and provide the 
necessary time in which we may adjust our complicated eco- 
nomic structure to the amazing technological advances of the 
past twenty-five years. Thus we may yet evolve a sufficiently 
increased sense of social responsibility throughout the republic 
to enable us to achieve gradually a genuinely higher standard 
of living—a truly abundant life from both a material and a 
spiritual viewpoint. 

In a book by Owen Wister, giving the story of his long 
friendship with Theodore Roosevelt, the author recounts the 
following incident which took place in 1895: 


“ “How long do you give the government at Washing- 
ton to last?’ I asked Roosevelt and (Henry Cabot) 
Lodge as we sat lunching. Those two students and 
writers and makers of history, well versed in the causes 
which have led to the downfall of the empires, king- 
doms, and republics that have had their day and gone 
into the night, were both silent for a moment, then one 
of them said: ‘About fifty years.’ Which of the two set 
this limit, I do not recall: I remember only that the 
other did not contradict him.” 


Forty-three of those fifty years have elapsed. The next seven 
hold some searching questions for you and me and every 
other American businessman. What are we willing to do as 
individuals to perpetuate our governmental system? How 
much time are we willing to give to public affairs? To seek- 
ing able and honest men for public office? To supporting 
such candidates by _— sonal effort? To making our voices 
heard and our influence felt in respect to local, state and 
national problems? What monetary sacrifices are we willing 
to undergo, if need be, to raise our businesses to higher planes 
of social stewardship? In the face of present encouraging 
signs of public awakening, let us guard well against com- 
placency, over-confidence, laziness and stupid reaction. The 
attitude of the American people toward industry is again in 
a state of favorable flux. The public mind is more receptive 
to the voice of business today than it has been at any time 
since 1930. The siren song of the economic and political 
theorist is far less alluring now that 20 billions of additional 
debt have been hung like a millstone around the country’s 
neck, while 10 million unemployed still walk our streets. 
Will American businessmen rise to their present opportu- 
nity? I am confident they will. May you and I leave this 
hall tonight with those words of Herbert Spencer ringing in 
our ears: “How infinitesimal is the importance of anything 
I can do, but how infinitely important it is that I should 
do it.” 


Problems That Confront Democracy 


WE WILL HOLD FAST TO OUR FAITH 


By ANTHONY EDEN, former British Foreign Secretary 
Before the American Congress of Industry of the National Association of Manufacturers 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, December 9, 1938 


and, indeed, have been fortunate enough to cross that 

Dominion from Quebec to Vancouver, to view its 
scenic beauties and witness its industrial life, I have only 
once before, and that for a few hours at Hawaii set foot on 
the soil of the United States. You will note then how much 
my education has been neglected, and pardon, I hope, my 
consequent shortcomings. 

Before turning to the immediate subject matter of my 
speech there is one reference I must make. We are all, I feel 
sure, glad that a trade agreement has been signed between 
our two countries. This is neither the time nor the place to 
discuss its details, but it is all to the good that a step should 
have been taken which will free and further the flow of 
commerce in this troubled world. Great credit seems to me 
to be due, if I may say so, to the two governments, and to 
the negotiators for the pertinacity with which they have 
pursued their objective. The outcome must be particularly 
satisfying to the President and to Mr. Hull, who have, 
despite all difficulties, for so long maintained their confidence 
in this policy of trade agreements. 

I hope as the outcome of this visit to the United States, 


Tessie in years gone by I have visited Canada, 


all too short, unfortunately, though it must be, to learn some- 
thing of your outlook on world affairs. Nothing is more 
stimulating to any mind than to view an old problem from 
a new angle, and so I have come to your great country to 
listen and to learn much more than to speak. Tonight, how- 
ever, I appreciate that it is my turn to do my part of the 
bargain. Though, therefore, what I can tell you is much less 
valuable than what you could teach me, I am asked to speak 
to you tonight of the problems that confront democracy in 
this modern world and I must perforce do my best. 

In what I say to you I shall seek to put before you what 
I believe to be the point of view of the average English- 
man upon the world problems of today. For though there 
are differences between us at home, even important differ- 
ences, as there must be in any free community, yet there are 
certain fundamentals upon which we are all agreed. I belong, 
as do so many of you in this room tonight, to the war genera- 
tion; to a generation which is sometimes referred to in my 
country as the missing generation. It is a generation which 
has, quite literally, been decimated. Almost every family has 
suffered, some have suffered severely, and, as inevitably hap- 
pens, we have lost our best. Yet perhaps the survivors of that 
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generation have a special right to give their message to the 
world, to the vigorous combative new world which is taking 
shape around us at this hour. 

What was it that some twenty years ago we and you both 
fought to achieve? Men spoke of the war to end war and, 
even if that seemed to some a goal beyond immediate human 
reach, we did have faith that the power of arrogant militar- 
ism would be destroyed, as we hoped, forever. It was our 
ambition that the nations should enter upon an era of peace- 
ful relations, when barriers to trade and intercourse between 
peoples would be broken down; when, in the words later em- 
bodied in the Kellogg pact—which bears the name of one of 
your own statesmen—the nations of the world would re- 
nounce war “‘as an instrument of national policy. Tolerance 
and justice, we hoped, not force and greed, would rule. 

‘Twenty years after we can reflect ruefully how remote we 
are from the goal of our hopes. We could spend a long time 
discussing how this has come about. The blame does not lie 
upon one government alone, nor upon one nation alone. But 
such jobbing backwards is a vain pursuit, nor is there time 
for it now. The realities that face us demand all our energy, 
and all our concentration. What are these realities? They 
are blunt and grim. National animosities have not been 
exorcised ; on the contrary, they appear to have been intensi- 
fied under the banner of rival ideologies. Nor has the way 
to peace been made plain. Whatever else the world may 
now have been made, it is plainly not been made safe for 
democracy. Other systems of government, deriving authority 
from a totally different philosophy, throw out their strident 
challenge. 

These seem to us in our own country to be the forces that 
confront us. These forces, and the events which they have 
let loose, have affected England very closely, perhaps even 
more closely than the United States; or, if they have not 
affected us more closely, they have done so in a different way. 
Faced with such a challenge, we are acutely conscious of the 
need to defend ourselves, both materially and spiritually, 
from the gathering storms, to make sure where we stand, 
and what it is we stand for, and, having made sure, to stand 
firm. In any self-examination, if it be honest and thorough, 
we cannot but be conscious of many defects, of many bene- 
fits that we have perhaps taken for granted, of many tradi- 
tions to which we have been content to pay lip service, of a 
spiritual capital which we have inherited from our fathers, 
and to which we have not perhaps added our quota. 

That is one side of the picture, and a side to which we 
must not shut our eyes if self-examination is to serve any 
useful purpose. A false complacency is the worst calamity 
that can befall any nation in critical times. To realize, then, 
the extent of the challenge that confronts us, and to be con- 
scious of our own shortcomings, are both necessary. But to 
be conscious of shortcomings is not to proclaim that we are 
faint-hearted, still less to suggest that we are decadent. Let 
me say this with all emphasis. I am convinced from my own 
experience of what men and women in Britain are thinking 
and feeling today that the British people are just the same 
people as they have been in the greatest moments of their 
history; that they have the same beliefs, the same concep- 
tions of life and society. The great war and its aftermath 
have not shaken the fundamental faiths, nor undermined the 
qualities of our people. We do still care, deeply, strongly, 
and for the same things. 

It is quite true that we criticize one another sometimes ; 
we have always done so, and I suppose we always shall. In 
itself this is no unhealthy sign in any free community, but 
this does not alter the fact that at heart we all want the same 
things, we all want to preserve our liberties, we all want 
freedom and security, not only for ourselves, but for our chil- 
dren and for our children’s children. We all want peace, 
however much we may differ as to the method we think 


best to follow in order to win the common goal. There is 
a unity of outlook deeper than all the more superficial dis- 
unities of expression. What a nation has in common is what 
matters most. The still waters of community of outlook 
sometimes run so deep that they are less noticeable than the 
controversial ripples on the surface, but they matter more. 

It is the essence of democracy that it provides constant 
schooling in this endless adventure which is the art of gov- 
ernment. Democracy is a university in which we can learn 
from one another. It can never be a barracks, where blind 
obedience is the first essential. 

In our university, then, we must be constantly re-examin- 
ing our political faith, and applying it to the conditions of 
the modern world. Every political system, be it democratic 
or autocratic, must continually evolve, and in the last re- 
source the survival of democracy must depend upon the faith 
which it inspires, and the results which, through faith, it 
can achieve. 

We have to make sure that the way we practice democracy 
is the most likely way, in the changing circumstances of the 
world, to guarantee the best and freest life for the members 
of the community to which we belong. Democracy must 
have the strength of the best tempered steel, not rigid, but 
supple. It must have the strength of the highest form of 
discipline—self-discipline. It must have the courage to recog- 
nize mistakes and injustices, as well as to stand firm for 
what is right and what is just. This is a high ideal, but with- 
out an ideal man will never give of his best. We have to 
choose what we believe to be the true ideal, and having 
chosen it, hold to it, and work for it. 

The differences in my country and yours are many and 
varied ; indeed, I am prepared to discover many more such 
differences in these next few days than I have been con- 
scious of hitherto. Yet, despite them all, our conception 


‘of the State in our society is very much the same, and 


what is more important, I believe it is the right concep- 
tion, a just conception and one that gives the best scope 
for human progress. I believe, too, that if we are deter- 
mined that it shall survive it will survive, but if we are 
not so determined it may well perish. The clock of human 
progress will then be set back, and we shall not be faithful 
trustees of what we have inherited and we shall leave a 
legacy of strife and confusion to those who come after us. 

I came across in a book on my way over on the Aquitania 
a quotation which I am going to venture to put before you 
because it seems to express so well what is in all our minds, 
taken from a book called, “The Human Situation” by Mr. 
MacNeile Dixon. And it says this: “The last and greatest 
insult you can offer to the human race is to regard it as a 
herd of cattle to be driven to your selected pasture. You 
deprive the individual of his last trace of self respect. The 
most precious of his possessions—himself, if you treat him 
as a thing, an inanimate object which can be pushed hither 
and thither; if you treat him as one of a drove of oxen, 
you take away his birthright.” 

I am not going to attempt to define democracy. There are 
many forms and shades of it in many countries, just as there 
are many forms and shades of dictatorship. I would there- 
fore concern myself only with what is common to all forms 
of democracy, and what is the most important aspect of it 
to those who live under it; what, in fact, we in England, 
and you in America, cherish most. 

We and you stand for democracy because we stand for 
the rights of the individual; because our purpose is to assure 
freedom for the expression of thought; to encourage condi- 
tions in which the individual human personality can live and 
grow. Man was not, in our view, made for the State. The 
State was made for man. The art of government consists in 
striking a just balance between the claims of the individual 
and those of the State to which he owes allegiance. 
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We are living through an attempt to persuade man to re- 
verse his faith. After centuries of endeavor, he is threatened 
by the State he has himself created. Man’s purpose in creat- 
ing that State was to enable him to live in order and security, 
to guarantee to him the opportunity to exercise his faculties 
freely. 

It would indeed be the greatest irony in human history if 
mankind were to allow all progress to be stifled by the setting 
up of a new form of idolatry—the worship of the State, to 
which all men must bow down, and to which they must sacri- 
fice their freedom of faith, of speech, of worship. Yer such 
is now the doctrine in many lands, and it has passionate 
and ruthless devotees. “Man,” said Pascal, “is an incom- 
prehensible creature.” 

No believer in democracy could ever accept such a state 
of affairs. 

It is not that we, to whom has been handed down this 
heritage of freedom, have a false conceit of ourselves. We 
in Britain know full well that we are no paragons. We 
acknowledge, of course, that there are many chequered pages 
in our long history. One of the worst concerns our dealings 
with you, 160 years ago. 

Yet admitting all this, we know that there are certain 
standards in which we believe, and which we will not yield 
up. 

In our conception, a modern democratic State must be 
based upon racial and religious toleration. Each citizen must 
enjoy individual liberty, all must be equal before the law. 


The rights of minorities and majorities alike must be honored 
and respected. These beliefs are, we are convinced, the basis 
of all progress. As an Englishman addressing this great 
American audience tonight, I tell you that these are the be- 
liefs of our English people still, and that they will hold to 
them in the years that lie ahead. 

Let us then sum up, and in so doing let us seek to look into 
the future. 

What do we see? 

We see a world vigorous and vital, but ruthless and chal- 
lenging: a world where force is for many the only instru- 
ment of policy. 

In such conditions we know that we must believe in our- 
selves to live. We know that we must champion our ideals, 
and the faiths to which we hold with an equal strength, or 
others which we abhor will take their place. 

We know that this endeavor will once again tax our 
strength and our endurance to the uttermost. For all this in 
spirit we are preparing. Nor are we calling out for help 
to others, nor seeking to lure others to pull our chestnuts 
from the fire. We have no such intention. 

We know that this endeavor will once again tax our 
generation, to live in a period of emergency of which none 
can see the end. If throughout that testing time, however 
long or short it be, we hold fast to our faith, cradle it in 
stone, and set steel to defend it, we can yet hand on our 
inheritance of freedom, intact to the generations that are to 
come. 


We Are Going Places 


WE LIVE IN AN ERA OF EXCELLERATION 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered at the University of North Carolina, December 5, 1938 


a few years ago: 

“We live in a world of change. If a body of law 

were in existence adequate for the civilization of today, it 

could not meet the demands of tomorrow. Society is incon- 

stant. So long as it is inconstant, there can be no constancy 

in law. Law defines a relation not always between fixed 

points, but often between points of varying position. There 
is change whether we will it or not.” 

It is recognition of this philosophy that has made the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina representative of liberal teaching. 
And it is my recognition of your recognition of that philos- 
ophy that brings me so willingly to Chapel Hill today. 

It is a far cry from the days of my first visit to the uni- 
versity, nearly a quarter of a century ago. I came then be- 
cause my old chief—that great North Carolina liberal, Jose- 
phus Daniels—told me I should see for myself a great insti- 
tution of learning which was thinking and acting in terms of 
today and tomorrow, and not in the tradition of yesterday. 

In those days the leadership of the nation was in the hands 
of a great President who was seeking to recover for our 
social system ground which had been lost under his con- 
servative predecessor, and to restore something of the fight- 
ing liberal spirit which the nation had gained under Theodore 
Roosevelt. It seemed one of our national tragedies that just 
when Woodrow Wilson was beginning to accomplish definite 
improvements in the living standards of America the World 
War not only interrupted his course but laid the foundation 
for twelve years of retrogression. I say this advisedly because 
it is not progress, but the reverse, when a nation goes through 
the madness of the Twenties, piling up paper profits, hatching 
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all manner of speculations and coming inevitably to the day 
when the bubble bursts. 

It is only the unthinking liberals in this world who see 
nothing but tragedy in the slowing up or temporary stopping 
of liberal progress. 

It is only the unthinking conservatives who rejoice when a 
social or economic reforms fails to be 100 per cent successful. 

It is only the “headline” mentality that exaggerates or dis- 
torts the true objectives of those in this nation whether they 
be the President of the University of North Carolina or the 
President of the United States, who, with Mr. Justice Car- 
dozo, admit the fact of change and seek to guide change into 
the right channels to the greater glory of God and the 
greater good of mankind. 

You undergraduates who see me for the first time have 
read your newspapers and heard on the air that I am, at the 
very least, an ogre—a consorter with Communists, a de- 
stroyer of the rich, a breaker of our ancient traditions. You 
think of me perhaps as the inventor of the economic royalist, 
of the wicked utilities, of the money changers of the temple. 
You have heard for six years that 1 was about to plunge the 
nation into war; that you and your little brothers would be 
sent to the bloody fields of battle in Europe; that I was 
driving the nation into bankruptcy, and that I breakfasted 
every morning on a dish of “grilled millionaire.” 

Actually I am an exceedingly mild-mannered person—a 
practitioner of peace, both domestic and foreign, a believer 
in the capitalistic system, and for my breakfast a devotee of 
scrambled eggs. 

You have read that as a result of balloting last November, 
the liberal forces in the United States are on their way to 
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the cemetery—yet I ask you to remember that liberal forces 
in the United States have often been killed and buried, with 
the inevitable result that in short order they have come to 
life again with more strength than they had before. 

It is also true that other men in public life have protested 
against certain forms of economic control and that epithets 
far stronger than any I have used have been employed even 
by Presidents of the United States. Those of us who knew 
Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt and Grover 
Cleveland could hardly call them mollycoddles. 

I was reading a letter of Theodore Roosevelt the other 
day, written to a friend in the Spring of 1908, and it will, 
I think, interest and amuse you if I quote from it. He was 
writing to a man who was fighting for social and political 
decency on the Pacific Coast. He said: 

‘Now and then you must feel downhearted when you see 
men guilty of the most atrocious crimes who, for some cause 
or other, succeed in escaping punishment, and especially when 
you see men of wealth, of high business, and in a sense of 
high social standing, banded together against you. 

‘My dear sir, | want you to feel that your experience is 
simply the experience of all of us who are engaged in this 
fight. There is no form of slander and wicked falsehood in 
which the New York papers, not only those representing the 
lowest type of demagogy, but those representing the interests 
that call themselves pre-eminently conservative, pre-eminently 
cultured, have not indulged in as regards myself. From all I 
can gather, this is the feeling against me, not only in Wall 
Street, not only in the business houses of the greatest finan- 
ciers of New York, but also in most of the uptown clubs. 
* * * It is just in these places that the feeling against 
me has been most bitter. As a matter of fact, I do not care 
a snap of my fingers about it. I do not care whether they 
think well of me or think ill of me. But I do care a very 
great deal to do this work without flinching, on the one 
hand, and on the other hand without becoming angered and 
irritated to a degree that will in any way cause me to lose 
my head. 

“Now, so it is with you and your associates. You must 
keep reasonably good natured ; but above all things you must 
not lose heart; and you must battle on valiantly, no matter 
what the biggest businessmen say, no matter what the mob 
may say, no matter what may be said by that element which 
chooses to regard itself as socially the highest element. You 
are in a fight for plain decency, for the plain democracy of 
the plain people who believe in honesty and in fair dealing 
between man and man. Do not get disheartened; and keep 
up the fight.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, born of an old New York family, 
Southern on his mother’s side, trained as a young man on 
our Western frontiers, was perhaps the first American Presi- 
dent in modern times who knew the whole nation. In the 
letter which I have read, and with this national background, 
it seems to me what he said in effect was, first, that the 
American people have, and must have, a definite objective for 
the improvement of government, for the improvement of 
social and economic conditions; second, that these objectives 
must be carried out by definite action, and, third, that in the 
attaining of them, the President and the government and the 
people as a whole must have two essential qualities—first, 
a sense of proportion and perspective, and, second, good-will 
and a sense of humor. 

Almost every crisis of our history since 1789 has become 
a crisis because of a lack on the part of the leaders or on the 
part of the people themselves, or both, of some of these essen- 
tials. 

The very birth of the Democratic party, at a time when 
President Washington publicly expressed the hope that the 
nation could be run without parties, was due to the simple 
fact that the government itself was dominated by the great 


commercial and shipping interests of the seaboard, and failed 
to give recognition to the needs and the desires of the masses 
of the inhabitants of the original thirteen States who did not 
subscribe to the theory that both wealth and political posi- 
tion could give the possessors of these qualifications the sole 
right to govern. Hence the Democratic party. 

A generation later a government dominated by the other 
extreme—the plainer people from the back country, from the 
Piedmont and the slopes of the Alleghenies, paying scant at- 
tention to the ship-owners of the seaboard, drove our nation 
into the second war against Great Britain. 

And here in the South it is worth remembering that the 
first suggestion of secession from the Union was proposed by 
delegates from the New England States in the Hartford 
Convention in 1814. 

In both cases tolerance and the national point of view 
were absent. Another generation went by and it was the 
same lack of tolerance, the same lack of a national point of 
view which brought about a war which was not inevitable— 
the war between the States. 

The scene changed and the nation was confronted not by 
a sectional difference but by a struggle for economic and 
social control—a period which saw the control of our na- 
tional government by groups of individuals, who owning 
their government, through owning vast financial power, used 
the plea of development of our national resources that they 
might feather their own nests. 

In the lifetime of people who are still with us, there were 
men whom we must admit had courage and vision, who 
pushed railroads across the plains, opened mines, dammed 
rivers, created vast aggregations of capital; and left in their 
wake vast aggregations of national and State and local polit- 
ical power. 

In a sense those were glorious days because the wide-open 
spaces were open to those native Americans and those who 
were flocking hither from the centers of Europe to find work 
in new fields. 

A current author emphasizes the perfection of life that sur- 
rounded our population half a century ago. He draws a pic- 
ture of the complete lack of any restraints on any individual 
and infers that every American of those days, no matter what 
part of the country he or she lived in, lived in a Utopia of 
work and play to which we should seek an immediate return. 

A few days ago in Georgia I talked with an old friend 
whom I have known for ten years. He was what might be 
called an old-fashioned Southern conservative. We got to 
“reminiscing” about the old days when I first lived in Geor- 
gia. He reminded me of the days when cotton was selling 
at 5 cents a pound, and, while he admitted that the ramifica- 
tions of our Federal legislation, and especially of court deci- 
sions during the past six years were somewhat beyond him, he 
allowed that some principle of crop control—cotton and 
tobacco—decided on by a majority of the farmers themselves, 
was the most democratic way to prevent the return of 5-cent 
cotton. 

He reminded me of two little banks in Warm Springs, 
Ga.—banks in which many thousands of dollars of local 
savings had been deposited—of the failure of both of these 
banks and the loss of the savings—and of the fact today that 
deposits in the banks of the United States are safe, and, he 
remarked, “I hope that that type of liberal legislation will 
not be repealed.” 

He reminded me of the white men and Negroes who never 
saw, as the heads of families, $100 in cash the whole year 
round. He reminded me of the days in 1932 when the States 
of the Union were going broke and losing their credit because 
the whole burden of the relief of the starving was placed on 
their shoulders without the contribution of one dollar from 
the Federal Government. He reminded me of the complete 
lack of any social security program—of the days when a 
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home-builder was charged 15 and 20 per cent to borrow 
money to build his house—of the days when slum clearance 
was a beautiful ideal on paper and nowhere else. 

And when he left he said: “Young man, I don’t know the 
United States the way you do, but I know this section of the 
nation pretty well. I don’t understand the actual working 
out of all these new-fangled things that the government has 
been starting in these past six years. But I know this section 
of the country and I want to tell you that there is a new 
spirit abroad in the land. I am not talking just about the 
fact that there is more buying power, that houses are painted 
that were never painted before, that our banks are safe, that 
our roads and schools are better. What I am talking about 
is that all of our young people in my section of the country 
think that we are ‘going places.’ ” 

Those two words “going places” seem to be an essential in 
modern civilization. 

They represent the conviction on the part of the young 
people of America that life never remains static; that there 
are better days ahead than ever before; that an opportunity 
to find a way of life, to earn a living, to raise a family in 
comfort and security are better today and will be better to- 
morrow. There may be those in the world who believe that 
a regimentated people, whose every thought and action is 
directed by one man may give some people a type of security 
which is pleasing to them. But whatever convictions I have, 
none is stronger than my abiding belief that the security and 
well-being of the American people can best be served by the 
democratic processes which have made this country strong 
and great. 

The future, however, rests not on chance alone, not on 
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mere conservatism, mere smugness, mere fatalism, but on the 
affirmative action which we take in America. What America 
does or fails to do in the next few years has a far greater 
bearing and influence on the history of the human race for 
centuries to come than most of us who are here today can 
ever conceive. 

We are not only the largest and most powerful democracy 
in the whole world, but many other democracies look to us 
for leadership that world democracy may survive. 

I am speaking not of the external policies of the United 
States. They are exerted on the side of peace and they are 
exerted more strongly than ever before toward the self- 
preservation of democracies through the assurance of peace. 

What I would emphasize is the maintenance of successful 
democracy at home. Necessarily democratic methods within 
a nation’s life entail change—the kind of change through 
local processes described by Mr. Justice Cardozo—the kind 
of change to meet new social and economic needs through 
recognized processes of government. 

Because we live in an era of acceleration we can no longer 
trust to the evolution of future decades to meet these new 
problems. They rise before us today and they must be met 
today. 

That is why the younger generation means so much in our 
current affairs. They are part of the picture in their twen- 
ties without having to wait until they have passed middle age. 

That is why I myself associate myself so greatly with the 
younger generation. 

That is why I am happy and proud to become an alumnus 
of the University of North Carolina, typifying as it does 
American liberal thought through American action. 


THEIR IDEALS DO NOT CLASH 


By ADOLF A. BERLE, JR., Assistant Secretary of State 
November 20, 1938, over the Columbia Broadcasting System, on the Lima Conference 


nations of the two Americas been as important as 

they are today. Happily, public opinion everywhere 
has discovered that extreme importance. Public interest in 
the United States has at last been aroused; and for that 
reason the Eighth International Conference of the American 
States, which opens on the 9th of December at Lima, Peru, 
takes rank as a major international event in the New World. 

There were always good reasons why the continued co- 
operation between countries of this hemisphere was important. 
Today those reasons are vital. 

To say that the world has grown smaller is, at the moment, 
an exaggerated understatement. Every current of commerce 
or communication links this hemisphere with practically 
every other country over the entire globe. If disaster occurs 
anywhere, the sympathy of our hemisphere can be enlisted in 
a few brief hours by radio or cable. Disturbance in com- 
mercial lanes at sea may upset a large part of the commercial 
fabric of any of the American nations. The making of his- 
tory in Europe or Asia is the common knowledge of every 
western home. Ships of peace or war can cross the Atlantic 
in little more than the time which it took to cross the 
English Channel not very long ago. There is regular air 
service by dirigible balloon and by plane from Europe to 
South America. The time is not distant when transatlantic 
airships, either of peace or war, will be able to cross from 
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the Old World to the New. Oceans no longer insulate the 
New World; we are no longer two vast islands, but part of 
an integrated civilization. 

During the past century we in the Americas have had a 
unique privilege. We have developed our several national 
lives in a spacious and unworried fashion. Neighbor has 
not felt it necessary to arm against neighbor. This half of 
the world has been, in the main, non-militarist, and its com- 
petition has been principally in the fruitful fields of litera- 
ture and the arts. In considerable measure we have main- 
tained the ideal of free intercourse and unhampered com- 
merce. 

We like this life. Our various countries have flourished 
under it according to their respective genius. New nations 
were born of the death of old empires; they have had the 
freedom to find their own way, to develop their own genus 
of government. This sounds very simple as one says it. 
But think a moment of other parts of the world. You have 
not a bomb-proof shelter in your back yard; you have never 
seen a gas mask. That is the great achievement of coopera- 
tive friendship in the western world. 

Immediately before all of us, today, is the problem of 
whether the western hemisphere can maintain, untroubled, 
that quiet and spacious life. : 

Precisely because the impact of the rest of the world is 
greater on all of us today than ever before, our resolution to 
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work together in a common purpose is redoubled. No one 
wants a world in which every frontier must be a line of 
fortresses, and in which every trade agreement is an at- 
tempt to isolate a possible enemy. This hemisphere indulges 
the hope, I think, that all countries may, in God’s good 
time, find it possible likewise to discover that there is more 
safety in understanding than in arms. Meanwhile all of 
us intend that, as between ourselves, there shall be a con- 
tinent at peace. 

This peace is not the peace of empire. It is the peace of 
cooperation. And it is a significant fact that never has there 
heen so large an area of peace maintained by cooperation for 
so long a time in modern history. 

We are prepared to defend this position, and to defend it 
on any line which may be necessary. Ultimately, we hope, 
the entire world will agree with us, and then disarmament 
will become possible. Until it does, we naturally must hold 
our own strength. 

We are especially fortunate in that, on this subject, all 
of the western nations appear to be united. There is no 
ditference of opinion from Canada to Cape Horn. 

In 1936 at Buenos Aires a special Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace fairly met the issue; 
and the countries unanimously declared 


“that every war or threat of war affects directly or 
indirectly all civilized peoples and endangers the great 
principles of liberty and justice which constitute the 
American ideal and the standard of international policy.” 

‘They accordingly agreed that in the event that the peace 
of the American republics was menaced, from whatever 
source, the American republics should “consult with each 
other for the purpose of finding and adopting methods of 
peaceful cooperation.” It follows that in the event of an 
international war outside America, which might menace 
the peace of the American republics, such consultation should 
also take place so that the governments, if they desire, may 
cooperate in action tending to preserve the peace of the 
American continent. 

That declaration, made in 1936 and covering half the 
world, has proved very nearly epoch-making. Certainly 
nowhere else on earth today does any similar group of na- 
tions, covering any comparable area, recognize a binding 
obligation to live in peace and harmony through the opera- 
tion of reason rather than force; and to protect that group 
peace whenever necessary. 

The Lima conference is the first great meeting since the 
Buenos Aires declaration. Events have moved with tragic speed 
since that time. It is well, then, that we continue the steady 
development of the institutions by which the inter-American 
standard of international relations shall be maintained. For 
this reason you will find on the program of the Lima con- 
ference plans for discussion of a number of subjects, sug- 
gested by all of the participants, and all having to do with 
settling controversies, with deepening the understanding, and 
with increasing the mutual prosperity of the cooperating 
nations. ‘here are further steps which can be taken for the 
organization of peace. Further progress can be made in 
codifying international law. Though economic problems are 
always with us, most of those can be resolved by technical 
examination and good will. The political and civil rights of 
women, a much-discussed topic, has always interested Pan- 
American conferences. Today, as never before, programs 
of intellectual cooperation, or cultural exchange and of 
increased intercourse in the non-competitive fields of science, 
art and literature become enormously important. No longer 
is the New World a region which is finding itself. It is a 
civilization independent, sure of itself, able, if necessary, to 
stand alone. 








Our government scrupulously respects the right of every 
other nation of this hemisphere to find its own destiny and 
develop its own institutions, just as we expect them scrupu- 
lously to recognize our equal right to do the same thing here. 
We are not asked to express opinion upon the domestic poli- 
cies of our neighbors. We know very well that intervention 
on our part is of no help to them or to us; just as we know 
that no intervention in our affairs by any outside country 
would be either useful or tolerable. This recognition was an 
integral part of President Roosevelt’s “good neighbor’’ policy ; 
it was, perhaps, the most important single element in that 
famous doctrine; and it is vital. If you imagine your own 
feeling in case some outside government, because it dis- 
approved of our methods, undertook to inferfere in our 
domestic politics, you will catch the idea at once. The United 
States is obligated to respect the same view in our neighbor 
countries. 

With this must be bracketed another fact. In the Americas 
we are all working together, doing business together, and en- 
larging our intercourse. To make this possible there must 
be a basis of agreement on methods and rules, and a general 
agreement on certain broad conceptions of humanity and 
civilization. This is what we call international law, which 
is, really, only a body of custom which the experience of 
centuries has shown to make intercourse friendly, easy and 
profitable. Probably this is why every one of the American 
nations has stressed the development of international law 
as a system of order and friendliness under known rules 
which everyone can follow with the confidence that they will 
be followed everywhere in the Americas. 

You had the privilege, during the past few weeks, of 
listening over the air to day-by-day accounts of a European 
situation in which war was narrowly averted. In the next 
few weeks you will have a happier opportunity: that of 
listening day by day to the work of a conference whose busi- 
ness it is to maintain, safeguard and promote inter-American 
peace. I hope you will follow that work. The time must 
come when the work of peace is considered quite as dramatic, 
quite as important, and infinitely more fruitful than the 
negative work of merely avoiding war. 

Yet, in closing, let me add a word of caution. The times 
are tense; history is being made in every day’s press. People 
are tempted to look for spectacular developments; to expect 
drama; to seek magnificent achievements. This is natural. 
It comes, partly, from the intense and poignant hope that 
achievements for peace may be, at last as thrilling as news 
of misfortune. 

But the news is not likely to be dramatic. Real progress 
on the road to peace is rarely made that way. Spectacular 
diplomacy, or, to quote a phrase, “sudden diplomacy,” is 
unusual, and when it does happen is often a mistake. Dra- 
matic strokes are worth while only when they make plain the 
results of quiet processes which perhaps have been going on 
for years. Unless international understandings rest on solid 
foundations, they are not likely to last long. 

Our friendship with the other American countries is an 
excellent illustration. Over a period of years we have over- 
come suspicions, settled outstanding controversies, created 
mutual trust. Over a period of years we have, I hope and 
believe, convinced everyone on this hemisphere that the 
strength which God has given our republic is available for 
mutual protection, but will never be used for conquest or 
aggression. Over a period of years we have found interests 
common to all of us. They are simple and human. They 
consist in developing the welfare of all of our countries, in 
defending our hemisphere, in releasing and fostering our 
trade, and in carrying forward the great beacon light of 
western civilization. The success of the conference at Monte- 
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video in 1933 quietly recognized the progress in understand- 
ing that had been made up to that time. The Buenos Aires 
conference in 1936 could and did carry the understanding 
and the agreements a little further, because the friendship 
and the understanding had been carried a little further. I 
believe that forces, both inside the hemisphere and outside 
the hemisphere, have increased the knowledge of all of the 


Science and the 


twenty-one countries that their interests be together, that 
their ideals do not clash, that to the association which geog- 
raphy gave us there is added a real and lasting friendship. 
This, rather than great climaxes, will make the Lima con- 
ference a success. So only are strengthened the bonds of that 
group of countries which President Roosevelt happily called 
“the American family of nations.” 


American Child 


PRODIGIOUS ADVANCE HAS BEEN MADE 


By ARNOLD GESELL, M.D., Director of the Yale Clinic of Child Development, New Haven, Connecticut 


Address at the Opening Session, November 14, 1938, of the 50th Anniversary Conference of the 
Child Study Association of America, New York, N. Y. 


HE gilded eighties, the gay nineties, the turn of the 

century, the turbulent twenties, the threatening thirties 

—the Child Study Association of America has sur- 
vived them all! 

To sense the changes which have taken place in these 
fifty years, we must take a tender glance at the dear, de- 
parted nineties: 

Bicycles, banks and braids. The bicycle became such a 
fad that it was pronounced a potential menace to morals, an 
actual menace to church attendance. Top-buggies parked 
at hitching posts; wooden Indians stood on the curb. The 
phonograph with long rubber tubes to the ears was the 
mechanical wonder of the age. Along with the magic lan- 
tern, stereoscopic views and the family photograph album, it 
took the place of the modern movies. 

Cat-tails, peacock feathers, chromos, mustache cups, be- 
ribboned rolling pins, china painting, pyrography, souvenir 
spoons, Spencerian penmanship, and the exotic mandolin 
helped to fill aesthetic voids. Puffed sleeves were the rage, 
cuffed trousers an audacious innovation. Maidens wore 
home-knitted scarfs candidly called “fascinators.” Life was 
still a humorous weekly graced by the Gibson girl. But there 
was a flashlight craze in amateur photography—a foreflash 
of the pictorial journalism of today. Nick Carter, Peck’s 
Bad Boy, Little Lord Fauntleroy and Palmer Cox’s ubiquit- 
ous Brownies substituted for Shirley Temple and Mickey 
Mouse. 

Mr. Dooley (with the assistance of Mr. Hinnisy) made 
comments on the passing show, ... “An’ th’ invintions . . . th’ 
flyin’-machine an’ th’ nickel-in-th’-slot machine an’ th’ Croker 
machine an’ the sody fountain an’—crownin’ worruk iv our 
civilization—the cash raygister.” 

The children who grew up in this culture were born of 
parents who had seen or waged the civil war between the 
States. And many of these parents in turn had been born of 
fathers and mothers who had looked upon veterans of the 
Revolutionary War. 

This brief sequence of generations had partaken in enor- 
mous changes in the American scene: Colonial agrarianism, 
the Jacksonian frontier, the centralization of government, the 
rise of the middle class, the triumph of the machine and of 
industrialism. Major currents in American thought also 
underwent remarkable transformations: the Calvinistic de- 
terminism of Jonathan Edwards, with its incredible views 
of child depravity and infant damnation; the romantic op- 
timism of Ralph Waldo Emerson, the transcendental liberal- 
ism of the New England mind, slavery and the Southern 
mind, Victorian innocences, the present-day pessimisms, and 
scientific rationalism. 

These climatic changes in community opinion, as Par- 





rington, Mumford and Beard have shown, are reflected in 
the history of American literature and in the evolution of 
American architecture. They were no less faithfully re- 
flected in the methods of American education and in chang- 
ing attitudes toward childhood. The very establishment of a 
society to study children was in the elegant eighties a token 
of the changing times. No such enterprise could have en- 
tered the minds of earlier forefathers, who derived their 
concepts of childhood from traditions, or from an inherited 
theology, or from a book on Original Sin, or from a purely 
romantic faith in the Utopian perfectibility of man. 

There were many stirrings fifty years ago which showed a 
new skeptical temper, and a secular realism. For example, in 
one and the same year (1889) were founded The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Hull Houses, Barnard College, 
and the first American milk station. Indeed, the beginnings 
of the child study movement can be definitely traced to the 
early eighties. In 1880, G. Stanley Hall, student of Psy- 
chologist Wilhelm Wundt and of Physiologist Karl Lud- 
wig, published a paper entitled, ““The Contents of Chil- 
dren’s Minds on Entering School.” This paper is a legitimate 
landmark. It was a first-hand inductive study. It was not 
based on speculation. It recorded what Boston kindergarten 
children actually said when their teachers asked them, “What 
is butter?” “What is milk?” “What are beans?” 

In 1881, Mrs. Emily Talbot, Secretary of the Education 
Department of the American Social Science Association, 
issued a circular in which she referred to the new investiga- 
tive spirit, “ . the intelligence of animals, even coming 
in for a due share of attention. ... Recently, some educators 
in this country have been thinking that to study the natural 
development of a single child is worth more than a Noah’s 
Ark full of animals. ... In this belief the Education De- 
partment of the American Social Science Association has 
issued the accompanying Register, and asks the parents of 
very young children to interest themselves in the subject— 

1. By recognizing the importance of the study of the 
youngest infants. 

2. By observing the simplest manifestations of their 
life and movements. 


3. By answering fully and carefully the questions 
asked in the Register. 

4. By a careful record of the signs of development 
during the coming year, each observation to be veri- 
fied if possible by other members of the family. 

5. By interesting their friends in the subject and 
forwarding the results to the Secretary. 


6. Above all, by perseverence and exactness in rec- 
ording these observations. 
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From the records of many thousand observers in the next 
few years it is believed that important facts will be gathered 
of great value to the educator and to the psychologist. . . .” 

This ambitious program, characteristically American in 
its mixture of empirical fact-finding and zeal for social wel- 
fare, did not, however, fail to awaken some resistance and 
satire. Noah's Ark was still far from a metaphor to large 
sections of the population who fumed or laughed at Charles 
Darwin, author, in 1859, of that shocking, green-covered 
volume entitled, “The Origin of Species.” In 1889, a lec- 
ture on The Scientific Study of Infant Intelligence proved a 
popular success by reason of the fun it poked at the new 
child study. (The lecture was printed at the request of 
friends, “some of whom have recently attained to parental 
or grand-parental dignity and who desire to have in perma- 
nent form all the light which science affords to guide them 
in their new responsibilities!” ) 

With devastating good nature, the lecturer cited the assid- 
uous experiences of Professor Preyer, Monsieur Perez, Herr 
Kussmaul, and Dr. Darwin, with repeated ironic reference 
to the doctor’s family pride in his simian tree-dwelling fore- 
fathers. Referring to the registers of The American Social 
Science Association, the lecturer concludes, “The registers 
will go like la grippe into every house. Mothers, sisters, 
aunts, grand-fathers, of course, possibly even fathers, will 
engage in the scientific study of infant intelligence, and the 
merits of the newly born generation will be rolled into the 
fold of a permanent record with as much precision and cer- 
tainty as we used to operate last year’s puzzle of “The-little- 
pigs-in-clover.’ Every properly constituted University and 
every Scientific Association will have its cradle of science 
and its baby chair of philosophy. Under the stimulus of 
registration also, a vast improvement may be hoped for in 
the quality of the registered article.”* 

This ridicule was entertaining and not always amiss. But 
today the ironic prophecy has a new irony— it has come true: 
Every well constituted university in America now has its 
chair or its courses in child psychology, and often a nursery 
school on the campus. 

Charles Darwin took the American Social Science Associa- 
tion Register of Infant Development more seriously. With 
characteristic courtesy he addressed a lengthy letter (1881) 
to Mrs. Emily Talbot, ““Dear Madam: In response to your 
wish I have much pleasure in expressing an interest which I 
feel in your proposed investigation on the mental and bodily 
development of infants. Very little is at present accurately 
known on this subject, and I believe that isolated observa- 
tions will add but little to our knowledge; whereas tabulated 
results from a very large number of observations, systemati- 
cally made, would probably throw much light on the sequence 
and period of development of the several faculties.” 

As early as 1840, Darwin had made a diary record of the 
development of his new-born son, William. The diary made 
special notes relating to anger, fear, left-handedness, affec- 
tion, reason, moral sense and communication. Even before 
this, the young father had been interested in “expression of 
the emotions,” convinced of the gradual and natural origin 
of every form of human and animal expression. 

*The lecture proceeds to its climax as follows: “In short it is not too 
much to predict that when registration shall have produced its full effects, 
the millennium itself will have begun, and its prophetic scenes will be 
realized. For when the wise baby no longer fills his belly with the east 
wind, but is stuffed with facts, principles, and logical deductions; in short 
when the child is born a hundred years old, then the judicious lion looking 
for a breakfast will undoubtedly prefer to lie down with a lamb, or even to 
eat straw like an ox! hen the infant, tough, leathery and juiceless, will 
repel the Sgr of even the reptile tribes; so that when the sucking child 
shali be able to play safely on the hole of the asp and the weaned child to 
lay his hand without danger on the cockatrice’s den.” 

Lecture given in March, 1889, in “The Mechanics Course” of the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, and some months later before 


The Scientific Society of Bridgeport, Connecticut, by Henry T. Blake. 
New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co., 1902. P. 27 


In this genetic point of view, in this perception of gradual 
origins, lay Darwin’s contribution to the intellectual thought 
of his own century and of the present century. The develop- 
mental outlook upon nature and upon the human species 
led to profound revisions in the interpretation of childhood. 
The concept of evolution with all its corollaries introduced a 
new and humanizing kind of relativity. Even New England 
divines, still wrestling with Calvinistic and Augustinian ideas 
of original sin, softened their doctrines of infant baptism. 
The new naturalism proved to be a solvent of the gloomier 
beliefs in fixity and fate. So pervading was Darwin’s in- 
fluence that it has even been said that he won for man 
absolute freedom in the study of the laws of nature. 

Without that freedom it would be impossible to penetrate 
into the meaning of infancy and into the nature of child 
development. The modern scientific study of child develop- 
ment is in itself a social assertion of a free spirit of truth. 
If that spirit is trammeled in any way, man will never know 
himself, because to know himself he must understand clearly 
the processes by which he came to be, the processes of child 
development! So we can scarcely err in paying our first tribute 
to Charles Darwin, remover of the trammels, even though we 
realize that science in its most organic sense is a social pheno- 
menon, a cultural product. He, more than any other single 
individual, initiated the genetic and rationalistic trends 
which characterize present-day interpretations of childhood. 

G. Stanley Hall was a powerful exponent of Darwinism. 
With fertile suggestiveness and comprehensiveness he applied 
the concepts of evolution to the mind of the child and of the 
race. He became the leader of the popular child study move- 
ment of the nineties which accomplished an extensive hu- 
manization of outlook. 

Sigmund Freud, also in the nineties, approached the broad 
problems of the origins of the human mind through the 
avenues of psychopathology and of cultural anthropology. 
His great contemporary, Pavlov, approached the same prob- 
lems through the salivary glands of the dog. Both men rein- 
forced the trend toward scientific determinism. 

John Dewey, indigenous philosopher, was imbued with 
dynamic concepts of growth which “ignited the first flame 
of the current educational revolution” (1894). Prizing the 
intellectual and spiritual value of individual initiative in 
children, he embarked upon educational experiments which 
gave us a prototype for the modern child-centered school. 

Thorndike, scientific scion of Galton, and Alfred Binet, 
introduced methods and concepts of measurement which have 
led to standardized tests, educational surveys, and psycho- 
metric examinations of literally millions of American chil- 
dren. This wide-scale application of mental measurement 
and of statistical analysis to psychological problems is not- 
ably an American phenomenon and distinctive of the last half 
century. It has served to reduce the buoyancy of the Phila- 
delphia declaration that all men are created equal. Although 
the moron is not peculiar to our country, the word moron 
was manufactured in America. (The Greeks had a root for 
it.) It is not without significance that the science of indi- 
vidual differences has flourished most vigorously among a 
democratic people. 

When America went to war for democracy, adults as 
well as children came within the scope of psychometric clas- 
sification. This vast psychological survey of the American 
army disseminated a novel idea and helped to make the public 
more receptive to scientific interpretations of the child mind. 

The close of the nineteenth century witnessed the estab- 
lishment of the principle of safeguarding the physical health. 
of the new-born child. The twentieth century is extending 
this principle of protection to the mental welfare of the child. 
The mental hygiene movement dates back to 1908, the Fed- 
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eral Children’s Bureau of 1912, the first National Baby 
Week to 1916. By 1920, child research was growing at a 
phenomenal rate. The National Research (Council in 1923 
gave official recognition to the scientific status of this research 
by the organization of a Committee on Child Development 
to foster and coordinate investigation. A survey three years 
later found 418 scientists engaged in child development stud- 
ies. An elaborate bibliography on the analysis and measure- 
ment of human personality up to this date (1926) listed 
1,300 titles. A classification of these titles disclosed the in- 
teresting fact that 56 per cent of the titles appeared in the 
five-year period from 1921 to 1925, contrasted with 22 per 
cent for the period from 1916 to 1920; 11.1 per cent for 
1911 to 1915; 5 per cent for 1906 to 1910; 1.5 per cent for 
1901 to 1905; and 4 per cent for the period up to 1900. 
These figures constitute a suggestive, objective index to the 
rapidly increasing literature dealing with the problems of 
human growth and personality. 

This extraordinary increase in the volume of child develop- 
ment research is the result of the expansion of the funda- 
mental biological sciences and of a new interest in under- 
standing the mechanism and the forces of social science. The 
problems of child development involve such varied scientific 
fields as biochemistry, developmental anatomy, nutrition, 
anthropometry, anthropology, psychiatry, pediatrics, and 
genetic, experimental, comparative, and clinical psychology. 

Child development is a focal area for psychobiological and 
medical knowledge converging upon the central problem of 
early human growth. This is, of course, a prodigiously inclu- 
sive field of inquiry, but it is a legitimate one, because the 
phenomena of growth are subject to general and unifying 
laws which can be formulated only by coordinated contribu- 
tion from several scientific domains. Growth is itself a unify- 
ing concept which removes undue distinctions between mind 
and body, between heredity and environment, between health 
and disease, and, for that matter, between separate scientific 
disciplines. 

Evolution was the central problem of the Darwinian epoch. 
The study of growth has become the major preoccupation of 
the life sciences today: the growth of plants and animals, 
microscopic and macrascopic, of individuals, of groups, of 
generations; the chemistry of growth,—the substances which 
promote, retard and regulate growth; the physics of growth, 
—the effects of gravity, light, heat, centrifugation, the distri- 
bution of electro potentials; the physiology of growth,— 
polarity, symmetry, induction influences, organizing centers ; 
the teratology of growth,—the mechanisms of double mon- 
strosity, surgical transplantations, implantations; the bio- 
chemistry of nutrition and its manifold effects on the rate 
and course of growth; genetics,—the hereditary determina- 
tions and the modifiability of growth factors; the medical 
pathology of imparied, arrested, and distorted growth; the 
neuro-physiological studies which correlate the organization 
of the nervous systems with the development of function,— 
studies which have revealed even the groping movements by 
which the microsopic filaments of nerve fibres pursue their 
pathway in body tissue. Through this vast ramification of 
inquisitive technique, contemporary science is penetrating into 
the subtlest recesses of the process of growth, defining the 
nature and laws of that process. 

This immense substructure of knowledge and inquiry is 
materialistic in the sense that it deals with the properties of 
growing protoplasm, but it is a kind of materialism which 
can no longer alarm us. For this “materialistic” determinism 
is essential to a full understanding of the processes which 
mould the child mind. The psychology of mental devel- 
opment finds its deepest roots in the same scientific soil 
which is now so intensively cultivated in the laboratories of 


experimental embryology where investigators dissect and 
manipulate the growth of lower organisms. More than any 
other science, child psychology will be derived from the funda- 
mental disciplines which deal with the so-called subordinate 
but determining orders of nature. This science of develop- 
mental psychology will continue to grow by a social process 
of accrual. It will advance on the massive tidal currents 
originating in the basic sciences. Therefore, in summarizing 
the progress of child research in the last half century, we 
give primary prominence to the revolutionary contributions 
of modern physics, chemistry, physiology and biology. 

From a monistic standpoint of determinism we cannot 
make a tenable distinction between mental and physical 
growth. We are compelled to grant that the mind, the psyche, 
is indissolubly identified with the growth of protoplasm. The 
mind grows. It grows with the same certainty, the same 
orderliness, and the same design and formativeness as the 
body. This mental morphogenesis evidences itself in patterns 
of behavior. Even before birth, mental growth is well under 
way, for the human infant comes into the world endowed 
with numerous complicated patterns of behavior, all under the 
continuing stress of growth. 

Child development research has, therefore, concerned itself 
not only with the eruption of the incisors and changes in the 
cranio-nasal contour, but with the less accessible manifesta- 
tions of mental growth: the behavior patterning of the fetus; 
the eye movements of the neonate; the development of infant 
vocalizations and child vocabularies; the growth of number 
concepts, moral judgments and notions of physical casuality ; 
genetic sequences of prehension, thumb opposition, locomotion ; 
emergences, fluctuations, and conflicts of emotional attitudes 
and of personality reaction. No topic remains untouched. 
Perhaps we need another satirical lecture to point out some 
of the pitfalls of our new sophistication. Much is yet to be 
learned. 

This brings us to a few concluding comments. Thomas 
Mann in his essay on Freud gently suggests that “science 
never made a discovery without being authorized and en- 
couraged thereto by philosophy”. If this is true, even our 
most sincere science will always be subject to the impress of 
inarticulate folk lores and or articulate ideologies. But this 
need not destroy our faith in science. Indeed, it should 
strengthen that faith because our very ideologies and philos- 
ophies are shaped by the products and the pressures of science. 
The evils of science, if there be such, must be cured by more 
science. The scientific study of the naivetes of the child mind 
in particular can be made into a touchstone for the improve- 
ment of a philosophy of human values and of human conduct. 

But for such science, hard-headed empiricism alone will 
not suffice. We need to bring the creative spirit of art into 
the observation of children and into the experimental con- 
struction of new conditions in which these children may grow. 
And in the artist, intuition alone will not suffice. He must 
receive his hints and his impulsions from the findings of 
science. The philosopher likewise. In the end, science has 
the last say. 

Science becomes harmful in the regulation of human affairs 
only when it is injudiciously applied in a superficial, snap- 
shot manner. We had a somewhat instructive example of this 
in the late lamented Behaviorism (capital B) of a decade or 
two ago. When this socio-scientifico movement was at its 
apogee we were almost persuaded that a new dispensation had 
arrived. Estimable citizens came under the academic spell of 
an exaggerated concept of environment which in the last 
analysis contained vicious educational and social implications. 
Downright behavoristic environmentalism is an extreme 
ideology which attributes altogether too much power to par- 
ents, to statesmen, and to others in authority. It almost 
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implies that they have the wisdom to determine the mor- 
phogenesis of behavior, to shape growing minds to patterns 
determined in advance on the basis of a conditioned reflex 
formula. Needless to say, such an ideology is foreign to the 
ideal of democracy and the genius of liberty. 

The biological sciences have proved, as a matter of fact, 
that environment cannot generate the progressions of develop- 
ment. Every child has a unique pattern of growth, with a 
high degree of inherent determination. This is the essence of 
his individuality which fortunately sets metes and bounds to 
his conditionability. Only in a democratic climate of opinion 
can we give full respect to these individual growth factors 
in infants and children. 

The present troubled status of the world confronts us 





with three propositions: (1) Democracy demands respect 
for individuals. (2) Infants are individuals. (3) The science 
of human behavior and of individuality can flourish fully 
only in a democracy. These three propositions interlock in 
a significant way and testify to the social importance of an 
adequate science of child development in a democratic 
country. 

On this anniversary, with a retrospect of fifty years, we 
can truly say that the science of child life has made prodi- 
gious advances. In knowledge of the nature and needs of 
child development we have progressed through this half 
century from an almost prescientific level. The American 
child has unquestionably benefited from the new spirit of 
rationalism and naturalism. 


Common and Conflicting Interests 
of Farmers and Industrial Labor 


THE TIME IS RIPE FOR UNITED ACTION 
By HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture 


Before dinner meeting of the Fifth National Conference of Labor Legislation, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Tuesday evening, November 15, 1938 


HREE and one half weeks ago I talked in Adrian, 
Michigan. The audience shot many questions at me, 

some of them about the relation of the New Deal to 
W.P.A. and labor policy. These questions showed clearly 
that the farmers and small-town people of Michigan did not 
understand or sympathize with what the labor groups of this 
country were trying to do. I interpret the vote last Tuesday 
as showing a misconception of labor objectives and methods 
by many farmers and small-town residents. This misunder- 
standing between farmers and labor constitutes a challenge 
to all progressive elements, urban and rural. If workers and 
farmers are not able to develop an increasing confidence in 
each other in the years immediately ahead, the moderate and 
progressive elements will lose control of national policies. 
This would not mean, however, a reaction to laissez faire. 
Under the pressure of world events a new conservative ma- 
jority would almost certainly develop some form of indus- 
trial Fascism. If the New Deal can not stop excessive un- 
employment the attempt to do so will be made by others. 
‘Their programs, under pressure to show results, will become 
increasingly fascistic in nature. If we are to continue along 
moderate and progressive lines, and if we are to prevent the 
development of a special brand of Fascism here, farmers and 
city workers must learn to work together in mutual con- 
fidence and respect. 
Economically there is a solid basis for community of in- 
terest between farmers and city workers. City employment 
depends in part on the ability of farmers to buy. Prices of 
farm products depend in part upon the ability of city work- 
ers to buy. This fundamental interdependence is evidenced 
in many ways. The cash income of farmers and the total of 
factory payrolls rise and fall together, almost dollar for 
dollar. The sales of rural retail stores and mail-order houses 
are among the basic business barometers. They go up and 
down according to the income farmers have to spend. The 
rise in farm buying power, as reflected in these indexes and 
in auto sales in farm districts, led the procession back toward 
recovery after 1932. In 1938 despite a great drop in indus- 
trial activity, cash farm income dropped only 13 per cent be- 
low 1937. That sustained buying power of farmers was a 


major factor in starting the new upturn this past summer. 

Not only are farmers dependent on city workers for mar- 
kets for their products, but they are also dependent on city 
industry for careers for their children. Ordinarily there is a 
constant flow of farm boys and girls into industrial jobs. 
Farmers raise more children than can find places in agricul- 
ture. In the decade of the 20’s, about 40 per cent of farm- 
reared boys and girls moved into towns and cities. Since 
then, city unemployment has held large numbers of these 
young farm folks back at home, where they are not needed. 
Restoration of full employment would provide work, and 
livelihoods for these farm sons and daughters, as well as 
increased demands for the food and clothing produced by 
their parents. Expansion of industrial employment and ab- 
sorption in industry is the only real and lasting solution for 
the over-populated rural slums, for the tens of thousands of 
excess transient farm laborers of the Pacific Coast, and for the 
thousands more of farm hands and tenants being squeezed out 
monthly by the steady increase of general-purpose tractors in 
the Midwest and Southwest. 

All our programs of action should work toward the basic 
objective of full employment and of full balanced produc- 
tion, industrial and agricultural. New Deal programs are 
all aimed toward this common end. Farmers and workers 
both have common interests in the development and success 
of such programs. 

Despite these fundamental, common interests, there are 
many situations where farmers and city workers find their 
short-time interests opposed. Labor groups have been known 
to organize boycotts on beef because the price seemed high, 
without stopping to determine whether farmers’ actions or 
drought was the cause. Farm groups have been known to 
oppose wage and hour laws without considering their effect 
on employment, because they feared such laws would raise 
the prices of what they buy, and indirectly, the wages they 
pay hired labor. Farmers have been known to break up 
strikes in canneries or other processing plants, without stop- 
ping to inquire what justification there was for the strikers’ 
demands. To be fair, farmers must recognize that labor 
groups have supported progressive form legislation over the 
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past 20 years more consistently than farm groups have sup- 
ported labor legislation. 

What both sides need to remember is that no group can 
expect for very long to sell dear and buy cheap. Instead, 
farmers can buy cheap only when prices of farm products are 
disastrously cheap. From 1929 to 1932, for every dollar 
farmers saved by lower wages and cheaper store goods they 
lost three dollars because of the drop in farm prices. It does 
not pay farmers to buy cheap when they must sell even more 
cheaply. Farmers are much better off when they can get 
good prices and pay good wages. Since 1932 farm income 
has gone up several dollars for each dollar that has been 
added in farm expenses. 

The processes of farming are so seasonal that good working 
understandings are especially necessary if direct farmer-labor 
conflicts are to be avoided. When farmers’ tomatoes or peas 
are ready for canning, they must be processed immediately or 
the farmers’ gross income from the crop for the entire year 
will be destroyed. If canning factory workers choose that 
moment to strike, farmers are very likely to think solely of 
saving their crop. Because so many farm products spoil so 
quickly, it is particularly important that harmonious work- 
ing agreements and understandings be developed ahead of 
time between farmers and such groups of workers, so that 
such antagonistic situations can be prevented. 

This process has already begun. One cannot but be im- 
pressed with the sensible consideration accorded each other 
by the Farmers’ Union and the agricultural workers’ union, 
in the recent negotiations concerning employment contracts 
in the sugar beet area. Representatives of these two groups 
recently averted what might have been serious economic and 
social difficulties in the beet fields by consenting to consult 
each other and to consider the interests of each other in an 
agreement reached last month in Denver, Colorado. By this 
agreement the beet farmers who observe the agreement will 
be protected at harvest time from labor difficulties and 
sugar beet field workers will be assured of better working 
conditions. The conciliatory spirit in which this agreement 
was negotiated is one of the promising omens for the future. 
Unless farmers and labor can find effective means to work to- 
gether, farmers may lose all they have gained since 1932. 

What can be done now to bring about better understand- 
ing between farmers and workers? First, we in agriculture 
must do all we can to raise the living conditions of all those 
on farms, not only of the upper third of commercial farmers, 
but also of the submerged two-thirds of tenants, croppers, 
heavily mortgaged owners and farm laborers. Higher levels 
of income will not only mean better living standards for 
farm people, but will also reduce the danger of low rural 
incomes dragging down wage levels of decentralized indus- 
trial concerns or industries. Our general farm programs are 
aimed at raising and stabilizing income of all farmers. In 
addition to that, we are conducting many special efforts 
aimed directly at helping the submerged small farmers, 
tenants, and laborers. 1 doubt if labor groups such as this 
realize what we are now doing to aid these submerged farm 
groups. 

Many programs of the agricultural department are directly 
concerned with raising the status of underprivileged rural 
groups. These include the Rural Rehabilitation program, 
which by providing loans, leadership, and supervision, is help- 
ing submerged farm families to become self-supporting and 
far better housed and fed. Over 600,000 families—one-tenth 
of all the farm families of the country—have been helped in 
this way. Direct grants have been made to an additional 
half million farm families in areas stricken by droughts, 
floods, and other disasters. 17,000 tenants have been started 
toward ownership through the purchase of farms under 


long-time methods of payment at low interest. Farm labor- 
ers have been helped through the fixing of wages in the beet 
and cane fields at reasonable levels under the Sugar Act, 
through development of better working conditions in areas 
affected by karm Security Administration operations, and 
through aid to the transient laborers on the Pacific Coast. 
This includes grants to thousands of transient families to 
provide essential medical care, and the building of many 
transient workers’ camps to provide them better living con- 
ditions. —The camps now in operation can accomodate 2,500 
families at one time and camps being constructed or planned 
for construction will triple this capacity. 

All that we are doing in these ways, however, cannot 
fully meet the needs of submerged rural groups. As | have 
already indicated, their problem is one of too'many people 
on farms to make a living from the soil. Full employment 
in urban industries, and absorption there of much of the 
excess farm popultion, is the eventual and basic solution to 
the problems of this group. 

‘Lhird, better understanding is needed between agriculture, 
labor and business. Group meetings between farm leaders, 
labor leaders, and business leaders may be one way of develop- 
ing such understanding. ‘These meetings should face frankly 
their problems both of common interests and of conflicting 
interests, and try to arrive at ways of resolving them. One 
meeting of just this sort has been arranged for Des Moines 
next winter, where the National Farm Forum will be de- 
voted to the interrelation of the three great groups, agri- 
culture, labor, and industry. The tentative program covers 
such questions as “the interest of farmers and labor in the 
price and production policies of industry,” “the interest of 
farmers and industry in the wage and hour policies of labor,” 
and “what can agriculture, industry and labor do to maintain 
stability of production and employment at a high level?” 
Leading figures in each group have been invited to present 
their point of view at the meeting. Through this discussion 
of each group’s objectives and points of view, and of their 
points of agreement and conflict, progress can be made in 
developing better understanding and common bases for action. 
I am particularly glad that this Forum, operating entirely 
under unofficial auspices, has selected this topic for discussion. 
It pioneers a way which | hope will be followed by many 
other similar meetings, large and small, throughout all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Most farmers while working for themselves and taking 
businessmen’s risks, nevertheless sell their labor and their 
family’s labor in the form of farm products at a price per 
hour far below that of city workers. Only one farmer out 
of seven has any hired help at all, and many of that one- 
seventh hire only a few days’ help at harvest time. Yet in 
some cases chambers of commerce have succeeded in getting 
farmers to think and act as if they were capitalistic employ- 
ers. Cotton at eight cents a pound actually means five cents 
an hour for the farmers on hundreds of thousands of farms. 
If farmers can realize that they are not only small business- 
men, but also laborers, they will then appreciate that they 
have little to gain from supporting selfish interests of either 
monopolistic industrial employers or groups of monopolistic 
employees who unduly restrict production. They will see 
that they have much to gain from cooperating with indus- 
trial workers and with enlightened industrial management for 
larger consumption and larger national income. 

A second broad area in which farmers and city workers 
can find a mutual meeting place is in developing means by 
which each can assure the other of an ample and continuous 
supply of the products which they produce. Farmers have 
already made much progress in this direction. Farmers have 
always maintained their production with little curtailment, 
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even in periods of very discouraging prices. Under the ever- 
normal granary system, as embodied in the Farm Act of 1938, 
they obligate themselves to build up and maintain more ade- 
quate reserves than in the past. The Act goes even further 
in basing all farm production programs on previous average 
consumption plus storage and export needs, thus assuring city 
consumers of full supplies regardless of their ability to buy. 
It we should again have a great crop failure, as in 1934 or 
1936, consumers could still count on practically normal sup- 
plies of wheat, hogs, and beef, as a consequence of the supplies 
of bread and feed grains we have built up in sealed storage. 
The crop-loan and crop-insurance phases of the plan protect 
farmers somewhat against unduly low prices as the result of 
such full supply. As we have seen this year in cotton and 
wheat prices, the loans alone cannot fully maintain prices at 
levels farmers regard as satisfactory in the face of both large 
supplies and low industrial activity. 

Besides the ever-normal granary system, the farm programs 
have gone still further to make as certain as we can that no 
one is left hungry. Through the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation, and subsequently through the Surplus Commod- 
ities Corporation, we have purchased large quantities of sur- 
plus products for relief distribution. A very large share of 
the money annually appropriated to us by Congress for 
widening the market for farm products has been used in this 
way. Despite heavy pressure to use most of the funds for 
export dumping on foreign markets, we have always felt it 
was better to subsidize consumption by needy groups at home 
rather than to subsidize consumers in other countries. Over 
the past five fiscal years, the amount spent for export sub- 
sidies has been only 9 millions, while expenditures to pur- 
chase surpluses for domestic distribution (other than the 
drought purchases) has totaled 146 million, or 16 times as 
much. The list of products purchased and distributed is a 
long one. It includes butter, evaporated milk, grapefruit, 
apples, rice, cornmeal, beans, cabbage, canned tomatoes, 
peaches, dried peas, prunes, wheat, eggs, potatoes, cotton, to 
mention only a few. While these purchases have been aimed 
in part at lessening the pressure of particular surplus sup- 
plies, they have also been directed with a view to helping 
families on relief or in need to get a more adequate supply 
of essential foods which they could not afford to buy. For 
that reason protective foods, such as dry-skim milk, citrus 
fruits, and dairy products and eggs, have been especially 
stressed in these programs. Distribution of dry-skim milk, 
which is of especial value in combating deficiency diseases, 
has involved the development of new methods of packaging, 
new cereal mixtures, and much consumer education in its 
use. As a result, a wholly new food product has been made 
familiar to those with low incomes, and an important dietary 
deficiency has begun to be corrected. The cooperation of 
W.P.A. and state relief agencies in handling the packaging 
and distribution of these products to the needy has been an 
essential part of this system of surplus purchase and distri- 
bution. Last year, over one billion eight hundred million 
pounds of food products were purchased for relief distribu- 
tion. 

Direct distribution of food and clothing can meet only a 
small part of the need of those with inadequate incomes. 
That is why we have been studying ways of developing a 
demestic two-price system, which will enable those with 
inadequate incomes to buy more through special prices or 
special marketing arrangements. We are studying those pos- 
sibilities vigorously, but it will be a long, slow job to get 
them worked out and tested in limited operation before they 
can grow into any kind of national program. In working 
out programs of this sort we want the cooperation at every 
stage of the game of workers, processors, railroads, whole- 
salers, and retailers. We cannot continue to have extraordi- 






























































nary surplus in the midst of hungry and ragged people. Some 
way must be found to take care of the hungry people that 
will not wreck their initiative nor cripple the distribution 
system. 

Farmers from their end are thus doing all they can to 
provide city workers with adequate supplies of farm products, 
and to assist in the distribution of farm products despite the 
low income of many city families. 

Are there not things that city workers and businessmen 
can do to increase the supply of industrial products available 
for farm and city consumption? Industrial labor and indus- 
trial management together have a joint opportunity to work 
out methods of providing increased production and consump- 
tion of city products. 

The election shows one thing clearly—the American people 
are sick of unemployment. Democratic or Republican, the 
Congressmen just elected were not those who promised to do 
nothing, but those who promised action, familiar or extreme, 
to increase industrial activity and end destitution. The elec- 
tion is a mandate from the American people to end unem- 
ployment. If farm organization, labor unions, or business- 
men’s trade associations, are to continue in public favor, they 
must seek to make all their policies work to this end. 
Farmers must keep their production programs consistent with 
abundance for city people. Workers and businessmen must 
attempt to arrive at such levels of wages and prices as will 
produce a steady increase in industrial activity, production, 
and consumption. In all collective bargaining activities 
farmers and workers, and in pricing policy business leaders, 
must look to the longer-time consequences on employment 
and production as well as to the immediate effects on the 
interests of each individual group. Full production can give 
all workers fatter pay envelopes than they have ever had. I 
want them to reach that higher pay and higher buying power. 
But all parties must recognize that greatly increased indi- 
vidual income can come only from greatly increased national 
income. If any one group tries to force its own income up 
faster than national income can be increased the whole expan- 
sion in nation-wide activity may be blocked, and all may lose. 

Regardless of the techniques we develop or the efforts we 
make to produce understanding and harmony between farm- 
ers and workers, it is obvious that the fundamental and 
persistent need is for full production and full employment. 
Our objective must be to develop workable and effective 
means of reaching and maintaining a full and balanced pros- 
perity on farms and in cities. It is not my place as Secretary 
of Agriculture to say precisely how I think the industrial 
part of this problem might be solved. We in agriculture 
have prepared ourselves to do our part of the job. Our 
Consumers’ Counsel is always alert to the effects of our pro- 
grams on the welfare of city consumers. Our ever-normal 
granary assures full supplies of farm products. Our produc- 
tion programs are subject to upward revision any time the 
city demand can be increased above previous levels of con- 
sumption. If labor and management can find ways to work 
together for increased production and consumption, farmers 
are in position to cooperate with them to the limit for gen- 
eral balanced and full production. We will watch with 
great interest each step they can take in that direction. 

I am greatly pleased to see that the national labor organi- 
zations are concerning themselves with this specific problem. 
The current Monthly Survey of Business of the A. F. of L. 
states: 

“Our American economy can achieve a $4,000 income 
for every family, but there is no get-rich-quick way of 
doing this. Nor is there any one panacea that will ac- 
complish it. There are a number of steps which will 
bring us nearer the goal. We have already embarked on 
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the first step: Trade union organization throughout in- 
dustry and a steady and rapid increase in wages. . . . 

“Secondly, we need to think of ourselves as con- 
sumers. Neither of these two measures alone, 
however, can in the near future break the jam which 
prevents the free flow of production and consumption. 
It has been suggested that a thorough going study of the 
nation’s consuming needs, followed by a program under 
democratic methods to get the necessary goods produced, 
would give private business an opportunity to raise pro- 
duction rapidly with assurance of reasonable profit. Such 
a program, developed by a commission composed of rep- 
resentatives of owners, management and labor concerned 
in production and distribution, consumers and govern- 
ment representatives, and served by technicians, would 
conserve the interests of all groups and thus make pos- 
sible sustained mass production with higher standards of 
living for all. 

“No large industrial concern would approach a year’s 
work without a plan of action; yet our effort as a nation 
to produce for our people is haphazard and subject to 
the whims of millions. The power age has driven Euro- 
pean countries to programs for production, and they have 
adopted fascism or communism. We need to establish a 
plan of action under democracy before unending depres- 
sion drives us to un-American methods.” 


Similarly, John L. Lewis wrote recently: 

“In the industrial field, organization of the workers 
and the establishment of genuine collective bargaining 
or cooperation between them and management on the 
basis of equality in economic strength are the first, essen- 
tial conditions to real industrial performance. In its 
plan for the future, organized labor, therefore, assumes 
that employees and management will work together for 
the attainment of maximum industrial productivity. It 
recognizes that a life of reasonable leisure and plenty 
for all cannot be hoped for through a continuance of the 





restrictive methods and monopolistic practices as to 
prices, production and wages that were characteristic of 
the inefficient system of finance-capitalism of former 
years. As a consequence, it proposes to use its strength 
to establish an industrial procedure of constantly in- 
creasing productive efficiency and constantly lower costs, 
prices and profits per unit of output, attended by a cor- 
responding expansion in wages and salaries payments, or, 
in other words, a growth in mass-purchasing power suf- 
ficient to absorb the ever-growing production of our 
mills, mines, factories and farms. 

“To use an academic term that is rapidly becoming 
popularized, organized labor may, therefore, be said to 
be constructively striving for a ‘planned economy’ under 
the auspices of the federal government.” 


Because of their very numbers, farmers and workers can 
increase their incomes only if they increase the national pro- 
duction. Small groups can increase their incomes by shrewd 
trading; large groups cannot get more for themselves except 
by having more for everyone to share. The problem must 
be solved. Progressive action in this country will be blocked 
unless farmers, and workers, and businessmen can continue 
to find means to work together to produce increased balanced 
abundance. Discussions between them can establish the facts 
of their underlying community of interest in fuller employ- 
ment, in larger buying power in cities and on farms, and in 
higher standards of living for both. But unless programs 
can be devised that clearly and conspicuously work in that 
direction farmers, workers, and businessmen may continue to 
center their attention on the surface conflicts of interests 
rather than on the underlying unity of interest. The time 
is ripe for industrial labor and management to attack directly 
the problems of full employment. ‘To the extent that action 
in this field can be developed the unity of interest between 
farmers and workers and businessmen can be made not only 
an obvious economic fact but also a living reality in Amer- 
ican economic and political life. 


The Importance of the Refugee Problem 


WE SEEK AN INTELLIGENT SOLUTION 


By MYRON C. TAYLOR, Vice Chairman, Intergovernmental Committee on Political Refugees 
New York, November 25, 1938, over radio 


already racked with economic difficulty and the 
fear of disaster, have added greatly to the problems 
which require adjustment. In the greater theater, where the 
example to the component nations should be set to aid each 
one in the solution of its own domestic problems, new diffi- 
culties are constantly injected to cause unrest and a cumula- 
tive doubt of the future. Some have said that human nature 
has fallen to the level of its ugliest aspects, and that the high 
standards toward which mankind has striven through the 
centuries were being lost in a cycle of hatred and aggression. 
Here in our great land it is sometimes difficult for us to be- 
lieve that the conscience of mankind anywhere could so 
quickly undergo so marked a change as has appeared in vari- 
ous countries. The din of battle is heard in many places; the 
destruction of life and of property is incalculable—genera- 
tions cannot replace it. Policies, racial and religious, are 
instituted in other places which revive practices long thought 
abandoned; a great part of the world is bowed in sorrow, 
and lives in doubt and fear. 
In the instance that especially preoccupies some of us at 


N EW uncertainties in international affairs, in a world 


this moment there arises a problem of neighboring states 
trying to absorb great numbers of people who have been or 
are being driven from their homes in Germany—surprising 
as that may seem to all of us who, though the recollection 
of the Great War is still present, hold very little ill will, 
but hope for a revival of Germany as a member of the more 
advanced countries. We had hoped also that together we 
might now all tread the paths of peace and happiness. But 
our hopes have been clouded by doubts, as the latest develop- 
ments in Germany, which are continuing from day to day, 
have made amply clear the urgency for finding new homes 
for hundreds of thousands of people. The victims of these 
developments are of many faiths,—Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant,—but they are all alike in that they feel it is no 
longer possible for them to think their own thoughts, to ex- 
press their own feelings, or to worship God according to 
their own consciences. 

The urgency of this question has led President Roosevelt 
to ask me to return to London, to assist my colleagues of the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Political Refugees in mak- 
ing a special effort to meet this situation through practical 
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measures. The Intergovernmental Committee, which was 
created by the Evian Conference last July, has a two-fold 
function—to replace the present chaotic conditions of exodus 
from Germany by conditions of orderly emigration, and to 
seek to develop opportunities for settlement in other parts 
of the world. 

‘The Intergovernmental Committee is truly an intergovern- 
mental body. Its members are governments. Its chairman is 
Lord Winterton, a member of the British Cabinet. Its vice 
chairmen represent France, Brazil, Argentina, the Nether- 
lands, and the United States. Its director is an American, 
The Honorable George Rublee, supported by Mr. Robert 
Pell of our own Department of State and Mr. Roger Makins, 
one of the counsellors of the British Foreign Office. It pro- 
vides the machinery by which, I am confident, this prob- 
lem can be solved. 

Last March the President appointed an Advisory Com- 
mittee to work with the Government in advancing the ob- 
jectives of the Evian Conference and to assist the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee to carry out its task. Mr. James G. 
McDonald, former High Commissioner for Refugees com- 
ing from Germany, is chairman of the Advisory Committee. 
Its headquarters in New York is at 122 East 22d Street. 
it is anticipated that the role of the Advisory Committee 
will become increasingly important as concrete plans for 
this work are completed. Several well known private or- 
ganizations, Jewish, Protestant, Catholic and Quaker, are 
extending service to refugees in this country and relief 
abroad. The task of the Intergovernmental Committee and 
the Advisory Committee, however, is to find permanent 
solutions. 

Developments in Germany are dimming our hopes of im- 
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proving the condition of these people within Germany suf- 
ficiently to provide orderly emigration over a period of 
years, and they are correspondingly increasing the urgency 
of finding opportunities for refuge and settlement with the 
least possible delay. So long as there is any hope of obtain- 
ing a measure of cooperation from the German Government 
in solving this problem, we will continue to explore every 
possibility of obtaining it. If that cooperation cannot be 
secured, we must redouble our efforts to solve the prob- 
lem without it. 

The director of the Intergovernmental Committee has 
since August been actively engaged in a worldwide survey 
of the possibilities of settlement and in negotiation with the 
representatives of the governments concerned, with a view 
to developing specific opportunities of settlement. These 
efforts are beginning to bear fruit. He has been able to 
assist and encourage the steady flow of individuals and 
families who are leaving Germany and finding new homes 
with relatives and friends in other countries. The British 
Government has now publicly offered substantial areas for 
the settlement of large numbers of these refugees, and it is 
hoped that within a very short time a number of other gov- 
ernments will be able to announce substantial contributions 
toward the solution of the problem. 

The European members of the Committee, particularly 
France, the Netherlands, Denmark and Switzerland, are 
generously providing temporary refuge for thousands of these 
people until permanent settlement for them can be provided. 
As arrangements for permanent settlements are made, these 
European countries will be able to provide refuge for much 
larger numbers than is the case at present. 

Another function of the Intergovernmental Committee is 
to study measures for financing the settlement of refugees 
who are unable to take with them from Germany sufficient 
funds for the purpose. I am confident that, once opportu- 
nities for settlement have been provided and definite plans 
completed, the necessary funds can be found. 

Our plans do not involve “flooding” this or any other 
country with aliens of any race or creed. On the contrary, 
our entire program is based on the existing immigration 
laws of all the countries concerned, and I am confident that 
within that framework our problem can be solved. 

I am glad to have had this opportunity of giving you my 
thoughts on our work toward the solution of this vital 
matter. It is a vital problem—vital to hundreds of thousands 
of innocent persons—and one to which we have dedicated 
ourselves with the determination not to relax our efforts 
until it has been solved. In the crisis that affects the world 
at the present time we shall have to determine whether we 
are so submerged in commerce and material things of life 
that we have no longer the will to fight to protect what we 
understand to be civilization itself, until it is too late. 

As we enter the present phase of this great humanitarian 
effort we are still supported by the hope that Germany will 
receive us for a fair discussion and analysis of the question— 
not to undertake to question her prerogatives as a sovereign 
state, but to clarify the problem so that neighboring states 
may intelligently deal with it in such of its aspects as affect 
their people and their economy. 

Of course, the cry of the distressed reaches the ears of 
our people, wherever raised, when pleading for mercy or 
succor. That is inherent in those who love liberty and 
human kindness. So now we seek an orderly, an intelligent 
solution, not an arms-length debate, but a serious analysis 
and a whole-hearted effort toward solution of this great 
problem. In this effort we need the support of every just 
and kind-hearted man and woman everywhere. Given that 
support, we cannot fail! 
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America’s Place in International Affairs 


DON’T LET DOWN OUR IMMIGRATION BARS 
By MESSMORE KENDALL, President General, The National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution 
Over station WMCA, November 23, 1938 


that America should cast its eyes across the waters 

and sum up a few of the things for which America 
has to be thankful. I should place first our thankfulness that 
as long as our Constitution exists and is enforced no such 
treatment as is accorded minorities in European countries 
could exist here. 

We should be thankful that we have been spared the wit- 
nessing of another war in Europe; we should be thankful 
that we have maintained our traditional policy of avoiding 
entangling alliances which might have dragged us into such 
a war, and that our nation was spared the propaganda from 
racial groups who would have endeavored to align us on 
one side or another of the controversy. 

I don’t believe that America should become involved in 
the internal quarrels of European nations. Since the existence 
of our Government, Europe has had absolute monarchies, 
limited monarchies, Communistic governments, imperialistic 
governments, Reigns of Terror, pure democracies and Con- 
stitutional governments. We have lived peacefully with 
them. Let us continue to do so. 

This is much more important to us now than it has ever 
been, as we have our own problems in America with our un- 
employment at high water mark. There were in July, 1938 
11,274,232 people out of employment, and many other mil- 
lions on but part time. Mr. Henry Hopkins has stated that 
there are now probably 20 million Americans who are living 
by public assistance in one way or another. 

To those who advocate letting down our immigration bars 
I would say that according to the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration’s report there were in 1937 over 4,000,000 aliens 
legally in the United States. This does not include the horde 
of illegal entrants or aliens who have seeped across our 
borders nor those on visitors permits. There are no statis- 
tics that I know of which show how many of these aliens 


QO N the Eve of Thanksgiving it is quite appropriate 


are holding jobs, but it is more than reasonable to suppose 
that it is a large percentage. 

I have seen a statement in the press to the effect that 
there are upwards of 1,000,000 aliens now on the relief 
rolls of the country. We frequently hear of the plight of 
the unemployed workers over 40 years of age. A larger anu 
in some respects even more tragic group of the jobless con- 
sists of young men and women under 35 years. Almost 4 
of all unemployed including relief workers are less than 25 
years old. More than % are under 35. 

This serious plight of the young is shown by the fact 
that only about 9% of the jobless under 25 and 32% under 
35 are on W.P.A. rolls. This means that 9 out of 10 unem- 
ployed Americans under 25 years and one out of every 
3 unemployed under 35 are walking the streets. 

I contend that in all fairness to those who are bearing the 
burden today and to those who come after us who must as- 
sume the debt we are incurring for our own unfortunates, 
that we should adopt the policy which every nation of Europe 
has adopted, of giving jobs to their own people alone. A 
time will come and I hope soon, when the hapless Americans 
who need work are provided with jobs. Until that time, I 
want the opportunity for my boy, who has been brought up 
in American Traditions, to get a chance at a job in compe- 
tition with Americans. American jobs should be for Amer- 
icans. 

America has been generous in helping the Old World in 
its problems. During my lifetime alone nearly 30 million 
aliens have been admitted to this country, which has relieved 
the population pressure in Europe and been our contribution. 
We have not yet assimilated these aliens as is shown by the 
fact that there are many still concentrated in groups accord- 
ing to their former nationality, and are known as “hyphen- 
ated Americans.” Until they have lost their hyphens they 
are not assimilated. 


Steps to Prosperity 


LET’S QUIT PLAYING WITH FIRE 
By ROGER W. BABSON, Well-known Economist 
Over National Broadcasting Red Network, November 28, 1938 


USINESS travels in cycles. When these cycles are 

charted, they look like hills above and valleys below 

a normal trend line. Whether this trend line is going 
up or going down, business and employment continue to 
oscillate above and below this trend or normal line. The 
hills and valleys make cycles of only a few years; but the 
long trends continue for periods of about two generations. 
— long cycle consists of an upward and downward trend 
ine. 

Starting with 1636, America has been through five of 
these long trend cycles and is now in the sixth. The first 
extended from 1636-1680; the second from 1680 to 1730; 
the third from 1730 to 1795; the fourth from 1795 to 1858; 


the fifth from 1858 to 1899; while the sixth started with the 
upward trend in 1899, reached a peak in 1930 and since 1930 
it seems this trend line has stopped going upward. 

Notice, however, that I am talking about only the long 
trends of which the average prevailing standard of living is 
probably the best barometer. General business should be 
much better in 1939 than in 1938; there should be more 
employment ; better prices and greater stock activity in 1939 
than in 1938. I am bullish on 1939 and perhaps on 1940 
and longer. 

I, however, am very fearful of the present trend line. This 
may slacken its pace for some time. In fact, I say it will not 
go up again until this nation and the world is awakened by 
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a spiritual revival. Only a spiritual revival has turned the 
trend line upward heretofore when it was faltering. It is 
only reasonable that history should again repeat itself. 

Now let us talk over why the long trend line may now be 
changing slope. Ten reasons are paramount: 

(1) The general switch from permanent improve- 
ments to consumer goods stimulated by irresponsible in- 
stalment sales, low money rates and government loans 
of all kinds. 

(2) The desire on the part of young people for auto- 
mobiles and jazz instead of for homes and babies. This 
factor has raised havoc with many industries. 

(3) The sweeping change of motive power from 
horses, hay and oats, raised on the farms, to internal 
combustion engines, and gasoline robbed from the 
ground. 

(4) The adoption for fuel of oil, of which there is 
only a forty year supply, instead of continuing to use 
coal, of which there is a 1000-year supply. The oil 
burner alone has thrown 1,000,000 people out of work 
as well as increased the cost of living. 

(5) The recent growth of labor union pressure, 
which forces manufacturers to install more labor-saving 
machinery, which in turn increases unemployment be- 
fore readjustments can take place. 

(6) The war scares which are putting billions of 
dollars of capital into useless battleships, bombing planes 
and other armaments. 

(7) The evolution of the corporate state in Russia, 
Italy, Germany, Japan, and other nations; while in 
England, France and America, Government, Capital, 
Labor and Management are pulling in different direc- 
tions. This is further complicated by the rapid spread 
of so-called Neo-Paganism in Germany and elsewhere. 

(8) The swapping by the United States of real 
wealth, in the form of steel, copper and securities, for 
gold which is good only to fill teeth and gild picture 
frames. This, if continued, easily can result in a final 
breakdown of U. S. Government finance. _ 

(9) The undermining of self-respect and self-inde- 
pendence by our WPA for the masses, our AAA for 
the farmers, our RFC for the classes, the rest of the 
alphabet for the veterans, the aged, etc., etc.—with the 
resulting terrific taxes on those who really work. 

(10) The terrible waste of character, self-control 
and money due to commercial vice, harmful drugs, pop- 
ular gambling, indecent literature, cheap movies and 
especially liquor. 

I wish to emphasize the evils of liquor. Of course, the 
great curse is the social use which is undermining the re- 
ligious life of homes, churches and colleges. As bad money 
drives out good money, so the social use of liquor drives out 
family prayers, church attendance, Sunday observance, char- 
ity and kindliness. This thereby retards the spiritual forces 


of life. Thomas Edison’s last words to me when I asked him 
shortly before his death what great inventions he visualized 
in the future comparable with the internal combustion engine, 
the airplane and radio broadcasting were, “Babson, my be- 
lief is that God may not let this nation advance much more 
materially until it catches up spiritually.” 

But as a statistician perhaps I should confine my remarks 
to the economic side of the liquor traffic. If so, let me say 
that the American people are spending over five billion a year 
on intoxicating drink. 

Of course, a large portion of this goes to labor. Perhaps 
this represents the employment of one million persons. Jf, 
however, this five billion dollars were spent on building and 
furnishing homes instead of on liquor, it would put two and 
one-half million persons back to work. 

For these and other reasons, I wish to pay a tribute to the 
National Women’s Christian Temperance Union for its 
work in helping America both spiritually and economically. 

When a dollar is spent to develop a waterfall, the mate- 
rials and labor employed performs an almost everlasting serv- 
ice. This service would extend over 100 years as a minimum. 

When a dollar is spent to build the average house, the 
material and labor serves a useful purpose for 50 years. 

When a dollar is spent to buy an automobile, the product 
of the materials and labor lasts 10 years or more. 

When the dollar is used to buy an overcoat, it may last 
5 years, or if used to buy an undergarment it may last only 
one year. 

When this dollar is used to buy tobacco, the result lasts 
only a few hours, while when used to buy a firecracker it 
lasts only a few seconds. 

When, however, the dollar is spent for something harmful, 
like liquor, the result is minus. It not only serves no useful 
purpose, but it actually pulls down and destroys both the 
individual and the nation as a whole. 

Last week Secretary of Commerce Roper announced glee- 
fully that the United States national income should reach 
65 billion for the year 1938. This, he stated, is the highest 
since 1930 with the exception of last year, when it reached 
69 billion. When one realizes that liquor alone uses up 
nearly 8% of this amount, and the other nine items above 
use up about 20% additional, it is easily understood why our 
long trend line may now be going downward. 

In conclusion, what does all this mean? It means that 
even although we should have good business in 1939 and 
perhaps longer, depending on the Congress of the U. S., and 
the 4-Power Pact of Europe, yet U. S. long upward trend 
may now be changing its slope in a downward direction. 
This means that our excessive governmental and personal 
wasting will lower our standard of living and may result in 
revolution or a change in our form of government. In the 
past only a spiritual revival has checked this slowing up of 
the long trend line. Let us, therefore, today now quit play- 
ing with fire longer and instead work for such a spiritual 
revival. 
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